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THE ETIQUETTE OF OALLS AND OARDS. 


Wisdom picks friends; civilitie playes the rest.’’—Herdert. ; 


] HE word “ etiquette” is one admitting 
a wider significance than is usually 
given it. Too often we find it re- 
garded as almost synonymous with 
“nonsense,” and, strange to say, the 
statement “I know nothing of the 
etiquette of this or that” is frequently 
made in tones betraying conscious 
pride in such ignorance. Worcester 
defines the wordas “ the ceremonial 
code of polite life ; ceremony ; civil- 
ity.” That such a code is neces- 
sary we must all admit, and though 
some people may cavil at the “ceremony,” they surely 
will not at the “ civility.” 

Etiquette, then, in its best meaning represents those useful 
as well as graceful manners and customs of our social lives, 
which should be learned willingly, and as far as circumstances 
will permit, practised faithfully until the “ ceremony ” or, bet- 
ter, the “civility,” becomes simply a part of an every-day 
atmosphere of kindliness and courtesy, which we should all 
desire to make our own, not from a wish to do “ the correct 
thing,” but from a recognition of the utility and excellence 
behind the form. 

The etiquette of calls differs somewhat in large cities and 
in smaller towns. In the former, one is apt to be dropped and 
forgotten save by intimate friends, unless rigorously observ- 
ing a certain amount of what might seem to the provincial 
dweller useless ceremony, while she in turn may order her 
social life in a very different way from her city sister, though 
both are aiming at and achieving the same result—the proper 
observance of social amenities. 

Calls are the currency with which we largely pay our so- 
ciety debts, and among these none are more important than 
the first call. The rules for introductory visits are, com- 
paratively speaking, strictly laid down, and there is seldom 
need for deviation from these. It is, however, often a vexed 
question whose place it is to take the initiative. Now we 
shall usually find sensible reasons behind well-established 
tules, if we only look for them, so it is best to consider what 
would be senszb/e, and in nine cases out of ten this will be the 
course required by etiquette. 


If you are a new-comer in your place of residence, your | 


part is as natural as it is simple, merely to “stand and wait,” 
as it is the privilege of the older inhabitants to indicate a de- 
sire for your acquaintance. This rule is not hard to accede 
to in the cordial life of smaller places, where the nearer 
neighbors are sure to call, and through them you will meet 
others. If, however, our lines are fallen in a great city 
and we have few introductions to pave the way, we may 
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~ obliged to wait a long time, for ae senate have all they 
can do to keep up with the social demands made upon them, 
and the pleasant ways of smaller towns can not and should 
not be followed. However, it would be an extreme case 
where no introduction was available, and, with even one such, 
tact and social talent will have much to do with your ulti- 
mate success. 

Usually, in the case of any but a new-comer to the town or 
neighborhood, the younger will wait for the elder lady to call 
upon her, if there be much difference in age, but the elder may 
take the advantage of her position and desire the other to do 
so, and this with so much tact as to convey even a greater com- 
pliment than hercall would do. Where two ladies of the same 
place meet for the first time, both having resided there for a 
long period, either may request the other to visit her, or may 
continue the acquaintance by calling, unless there is between 
the two, some marked difference of social standing, when she 
who holds the highest position will make the first call. That 
such a difference exists often, even in our democratic coun- 
try, we must admit. It is by no means always due to a real 
disparity in rank, but more often because, for good reason, 
one lady has never endeavored to take her place in society, 
or has dropped out of it. 

These visits must be returned, if possible, within the week, 
and the formality of the first, must govern that of the return 
call, for it is necessary to remember that until some degree of 
friendship is established, the person who made the first ad- 
vances has the privilege of continuing or dropping the 
acquaintance. 

In large cities it 1s, as we have said, allowable to make use 
of the written introduction of a mutual friend living else- 
where, or a person residing in the same place may ask as a 
favor to herself, some of her more intimate friends to call, but 
in neither case should too much be expected, as to add still 
another name to an already over-full list, is by no means a 
small matter, and though some recognition of such a re- 
quest is necessary, it may be a formal one. A card may 
reasonably do duty in place of a personal visit, the latter, how- 
ever, being so much the greater compliment should be made 
if we wish to please our friend. If acard is used, the day 
of reception will be engraved thereon, and it is imperative 
that the return should be made upon that day. ‘This call will 
be short and ceremonious, the visitor only recognizing a court- 
esy which does not necessarily authorize more than a formal 
acquaintance, while it may, and in many cases does lead to a 
pleasant one. The card must be left in the receptacle pro- 
vided for the purpose, and bearing name and day as well 


| as address, will serve as a future reminder to the hostess. 


If, besides this, we make ourselves charming and your call 
short, the chances are that the latter will be followed by an 
invitation, which, being a mark of special favor, must be re- 
ceived as such, and declined but for most excellent and 
plainly stated reasons. If, as is usually the case in small 


places, a lady has no “ day,” the call will be less formidable 
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and therefore more pleasant ; neither is there the same neces- 
sity for a short stay, although from twenty minutes to half an 
hour is quite long enough, while the other limit would be 
fifteen minutes. 

If a call is intended for more than one member of a 
family, it is well, though not obligatory, to send up a card for 
each person. In event of seeing no one, a card must be left 
for each without fail. It may be turned at the corner or not. 
In small towns this is not the necessity that it is in cities 
where there must be some indication whether the visit was 
personal or not. 

But besides these ordinary visits which serve to begin and 
to sustain an acquaintance, there are many no less important. 
When a friend has a visitor in her home, a call is necessary; 
particularly in smaller places this is regarded of great im- 
portance, and should be made as soon as possible. Of course 
no previous acquaintance with the recipient of the favor is 
required, as that she is our friend’s friend entitles her to the 
civility which she in turn must not neglect to recognize with- 
in a few days; or, if she finds this for good reason impos- 
sible, her card must be left or sent, and should be regarded 
as a proper response. If a person whom we have previously 
met visits at the house of one whom we do not know, our 
call must include the latter, and in the event of missing 
either or both, cards must be left. This call, of course, re- 
quires one in return from the visitor, not necessarily from her 
hostess, though she may if she like, accompany her friend. 

A call after an entertainment should be made within the 
week and a/ways in person. The leaving of a card would, in 
this case, be inexcusable, unless because of an immediate 
departure from the town, when it would be the only course. 

After the announcement of an engagement a call is in 
order, though the recipient may be otherwise in our debt. 
This visit is, of course, to allow us to express our congrat- 
ulations. A person about to leave town for a prolonged or 
final absense should make what are known as ‘“P. P. C.” 
calls, these letters signifying the French phrase, “pour prendre 
conge”’—to take leave. 

Calls of condolence require tact and delicacy rather than 
hard and fast rules. If the acquaintance between ourselves 
and the bereaved person is slight, a card should be left after 
the funeral. When there is some degree of intimacy, a per- 
sonal call may be made before the funeral, and if our friend 
is unable to see us, our card should be left bearing some 
slight message of sympathy. 

Calls upon a bride should be made very soon after her re- 
turn from her wedding trip, if no day for such has been desig- 
nated, and as immediate a visit must be paid to the mother 
or person at whose house the reception was held. The bride 
returns her calls soon and, as far as possible, in the order in 
which they were made. Her neglect to acquit herself of 
these debts would be inexcusable, and a person so careless 
would deserve to be socially forgotten. 

The etiquette of calls for young unmarried women differs 
somewhat in this country from that of the other side; here it 
is common for even the girl who is not yet “in society” to 
have her own cards, and to make visits unaccompanied by 
mother or chaperon, while in England even the daughter who 
has been “introduced,” has her name engraved upon her 
mother’s card, and all formal calls are made with her. This 
custom has much to recommed it, bearing witness to the supe- 
rior position of the elder lady, and putting the social life of 
mother and daughter upon the same level. Fashion has in 
this country sanctioned the use of separate cards, therefore 
we must call it allowable, but the best usage does not uphold 
a young girl not yet “ out” in making formal visits alone. If 
these are to be made, as they properly may under some cir- 
cumstances, it should be in company with the mother, who 


will write in pencil beneath her own upon her card, her 
daughter’s name. 

A gentleman should wait for an intimation from a married 
lady that she desires him to call. This same request, proper 
from a married woman, is not at all sofrom a young girl, 
although this is a rule too frequently broken. It does not, 
however, debar the latter from receiving such visitors as her 
mother or chaperon see fit to admit, while it keeps this choice 
very suitably within their power. It is needless to say that 
such visits are better received by the mother and daughter 
together, but this is a “free country.” The former, however, 
should not fail to present herself during part of the time, thus 
sanctioning the visitor, and maintaining the dignity of her 
position as the head of her household, one which too many are 
willing to relegate to their children. The gentleman himself 
would be wanting in respect and elegance as well if he failed 
to inquire for the mother or to leave a card for her. 

Married men are apt to drop the onus of their social duties 
upon the shoulders of the wife, and in the hurry and rush of 
business there is great excuse for this. A wife may, on mak- 
ing a first visit, leave her husband’s card with her own, if not 
admitted ; if received, must deposit his card in the receiver or 
upon a table in hall or drawing-room. Such a courtesy will be 
recognized in the same manner. In this way the gentlemen 
may unfortunately remain unknown to each other, though 
their wives have a formal acquaintance. 

In cards themselves custom allows comparatively little lati- 
tude, the slight changes in size, shape and thickness being 
too insignificant to need frequent consideration. A lady’s 
card should be of moderate dimensions, about three and 
three-quarters by two and a half inches. Large or very small 
sizes are not in good taste. The paste-board should be of 
good quality and only moderate thickness and of a pure white 
or delicate cream tint; no color is admissible, and a gilt edge 
is the height of vulgarity. The most elegant card is, of 
course, engraved ; written ones come next, while those which 
are printed must be classed with the gilt edge. Even where 
the question of expense is to be considered, an engraved 
plate is better than printing, for allowing the greater original 
cost, the cards will always be uniform in quality and the plate 
will last as long as needed. Of late years these plates are to 
be had at a very small price and the striking off of the cards 
costs but little. If a written card be used, and our own 
handwriting is not equal to the requirements, have them done 
in a bold but natural style, eschewing the work of the imi- 
tator of copper plate, as well as the flourishes of the writing- 
master. 

Circumstances alter the arrangement of the name. A mar- 
ried lady whose husband is living should make use of his, as 
“Mrs. James Richmond.” If, on the contrary, she is a 
widow her card may read, “ Mrs. Mary Richmond,” though 
many widows object to this last method and keep to the first 
form. If the lady is the only person in the society of a small 
place, who bears her name, or if she is the acknowledged 
head of her family, she may use “ Mrs. Richmond” alone. 
The oldest daughter of the house will have simply “ Miss 
Richmond” upon her card, thus signifying that she ¢s the 
oldest, while her sisters will have “ Miss Alice Richmond,” 
and “Miss Laura Richmond” instead. Some young girls 
affect an ultra simplicity and use the name without “ Miss;” 
this is never elegant, and its simplicity lacks dignity, as much 
as would the mother’s card if the prefix “ Mrs.” were omit- 
ted. In cities the street and number should, for the sake of 
convenience, be engraved in one corner, while the day of 
reception may occupy the other. 

Cards have become very useful as the means of conveying 
somewhat informal invitations. For dinners, balls, and other 
very ceremonious occasions they are inadequate, but for 
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dances, lunches, * at homes” and teas they are in good taste. 
The words “ at home ” are written upon the card by the host- 
ess herself,” also the hour and often the nature of the entertain- 
ment, as “ Dancing,” “ Progressive Euchre.” 
should exactly fit the card, and while it is not out of place to 
send by mail, it is in better taste that they should be deliv- 
ered by a servant. 

The convenient card is also used in replying to invitations. 
This is frequently correct, but not unless the invitation itself 
was in that form. Where one more formal was engraved, or 
written in the third person a note, also in the third person, 
is necessary. In using the card the phrases, “ Accepts with 
pleasure,” or, “ Regrets to decline,” are proper, but it is not 
allowable to merely write “Accepts ” or “ Declines,” as this is 
too curt a form to be really courteous. 

And these are a very few of the many uses of calls and 
cards, which, properly understood, simplify social duties, 
while the ultra etiquette, which sensible people regard as its 
abuse, should be “more honored in the breach than the 


observance.” 
—Anna Sawyer. 
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THE THREE TOILERS. 


Within a valley of the King’s domain, 
Girt round with lofty peak and mountain chain, 
Three toilers dwelt. 
And, as in her own chosen way each wrought 
Her self-appointed task, in awe methought 
I rev’rent knelt. 


Ambition, with proud aim and bearing high, 

Builded far up toward the o’erhanging sky 
Her monument. 

Gilded and polished to the last degree, 

That all her noble handiwork might see 
Who came and went. 


And Pride, the haughty-eyed, took up the pen. 
She dipped it in a golden ink, and then 
She wrote a name: 
Far up the hillside traced the glittering deed 
That so the valley dwellers all might read 
Those lines of flame. 


But she, the lowliest of those toilers three, 
Brave monument or glittering tracery 
She might not make. 
She only toiled amid the common throng, 
And as she wrought she sang a little song 
For love’s sweet sake. 


The music that the singer’s lips had worn 

Was caught upon a passing breeze and borne 
Aloft to where, 

Like some stray little river-seeking brook 

It joined, with many a devious whirl and crook, 
The upper air. 


Upon the broader current clear and strong 

Was borne the burden of that little song, 
All sounds else past ; 

Above Ambition’s monument, aye even 

Above Pride’s name, e’en to the gates of heaven, 
It came at last. 


An angel coming down to open wide 

The portals, to let out fair Eventide, 
With Star and Lew 

In dutiful attendance, found it there, 

So brave, so pure, he thought it was a prayer. 
And let it through. 


So coming to the presence of the King, 
’T was found so perfect and so fair a thing 
It blessing brought 
The weary singer: filled with wond’rous grace, 
Born of His perfect peace, the dreary place 


Wherein she wrought. 
—Alice O. Darling. 
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BAD HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE REVERSE OF THE PicTuRE, SUGGESTED BY Miss PARLOA’S 
TREATISE OF ‘“*WHaAT Is Goop HOUSEKEEPING?” 
OVERTY, gaunt and hungry, lurks 
in every household where the smal 
matters relating to housekeeping 
are treated with careless indiffer- 


common sense and is able to study 
and comprehend the methods prac- 
ticed by careful, economical house- 
keepers, the “wolf” stands a poor 
chance of taking possession of her 
domicile. A moderate income, ju- 
diciously expended, will undoubtedly 
bring about a realization of the hope 
which, to many married people, proves such a strong incen- 
tive to exertion. After the Aome is secured then plans can 
be formed to increase the “rainy day” fund. It may take 
years to accomplish this, but if there is hearty coOperation on 
the part of those interested, the sunshine that brightens the 
life of the cheerful laborer will not be withheld. 

Extravagance and mismanagement go hand in hand and 
create such wide-spread havoc that the victims, once en- 
gulphed in the mezlstrom, find it impossible to save them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Smith uses silver spoons for scraping pots and pans. 
When the bowl of the spoon is worn off around the edge and 
the handle is twisted quite out of shape, she will declare that 
she must have a new set of spoons and immediately sells the 
costly pot-scrapers for less than half their value. This same 
individual will work like a Trojan on the periodical cleaning 
days, but she will forget to empty the water used for scrub- 
bing. The pound of soap which remains in the water becomes 
so soft that it is considered useless. ‘Soap is cheap,” ex- 
claims Mrs. Smith in a careless tone, “and after all,’’ she 
adds with a laugh, “it will not matter a hundred years hence.” 

If brooms were given a hot bath in soapy water once a week, 
they would last longer and retain their shape. until nearly 
worn out. Mrs. Smith “hasn’t time to bother with such fool- 
ishness.” She stands her brooms on the straw end, and if 
they are the least bit damp they will “curl,” and on that ac- 
count are quite unfit for sweeping carpeted floors. It would 
take but a few moments to bore a hole through the handle, 
insert a string and hang it upon a nail. 

Restless little fingers, that so often get into mischief be- 
cause mother is “too busy” to give them something to do, 
could be employed in making iron-holders. The children 
will be amused and it will be comforting to know that a new 
holder is always ready. Mrs. Smith has a habit of using 
towels, napkins, etc., for holders, and during one year ruined 
half a dozen of her best napkins and scorched a number of 
towels. She also neglects to fold a newspaper and place it 
under the iron-stand. When the cover is scorched in one 
place she turns it around, and when it is so badly burned 
that she cannot use it any longer she will probably tear up a 
sheet that is not at all worn and which, in a short time, will 
be in as bad a condition as the rejected cover. A piece of 
unbleached muslin, costing nine cents, makes a strong, dur- 
able cover for the ironing-table and with proper care, it will 
last a year. 

Mrs. Smith throws scraps left from dinner into the slop 
pail. “No use in saving such things,” she says as she scrapes 
the last morsel into the pail. The mest delicious hash we ever 
ate was made of “left overs” which were minced fine and 
fried in butter. The blending of flavors rendered the hash 
very appetizing. Two eggs, well beaten, can be poured over 
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the hash, thus transforming the despised scraps into a delic- 
ious omelet. Some families possess an array of medicine 
bottles the sight of which would appall a disbeliever in the vir- 
tue of noxious doses. Instead of hoarding a great quantity 
of stuff that will never be used, empty the vials, fill them with 
ashes and cold water; boil them for half an hour, and when 
they are cool rinse in cold water. As druggists charge five 
cents extra for the bottle the individual who consumes a great 
deal of medicine will be able to save a snug sum. 

Clothes-pins that are permitted to lie upon the ground for 
any length of time are soon rendered unfit for use. If Mrs. 
Smith happens to be in a hurry she will not stop to pick up 
the clothes-pins that fall to the ground. For the same reason 
she does not take down the clothes-line. A heavy fall of 
snow during the night hides the pins from view and weighs 
down the line; rain follows the snow, and perhaps a whole 
week elapses ere the line is in a condition to be taken down. 
Every strand has been so soaked and stretched that when it 
is used again it breaks in various places and is tied together 
in great unsightly knots. Moisture fills every fiber of the 
rope with a gray mould which is transferred to wet clothing 
when it is hung outto dry. In regard to the clothes-pins, 
Mrs. Smith declares that they are cheap and can soon be re- 
placed, and the chances are that before the dawn of another 
wash-day she will have a new clothes-line, which will probably 
receive the same treatment accorded the one she discards. 

Mrs. Smith is not progressive. She still uses soft soap for 
washing clothes. The soap is slippery and wastes a great 
deal in washing. If the articles are soaked over night, half a 
pound of hard soap will be quite sufficient for a good-sized 
wash. 

“ Nobody can teach me how to make starch!” says Mrs. 
Smith emphatically, so she dips her clothes into the mixture 
which she has prepared, after it becomes cold, and behold the 
result! The shirts, collars and cuffs are overspread with 
lumps of starch, and as the iron touches the rough surface it 
clings tenaciously to the fabric, covering the article with great 
brown streaks which no amount of rubbing or scraping will 
efface. Both time and labor will be saved if starch is made 
in the following manner: Mix the starch thoroughly with a 
small quantity of cold water. Add boiling waiter, stirring 
vigorously until it thickens. Add a pinch of salt and stir with 
a spermaceti candle. Do not boil the starch. 

Another glaring extravagance in housekeeping is the reck- 
lessness which characterizes the disposal of broken china and 
glassware. A bit of isinglass dissolved in gin or boiled in 
spirits of wine, makes a strong, durable cement for broken 
articles of every description. 

“| have a bag in my kitchen into which I put bits of string, 
pieces of clean muslin, etc.,” said a careful housekeeper. 

When Mrs. Smith comes across the odds and ends that ac- 
cumulate in her kitchen, she gathers them together and throws 
them into the fire. “It is such an easy way to get rid of 
trash,” she says complacently. Five minutes later Johnnie 
comes into the kitchen with blood streaming from a badly cut 
finger. The mother runs hither and thither, wasting the 
precious moments in searching for cloth and string. By the 
time she has found the articles Johnnie has become so weak 
that he falls upon the floor in a swoon. ‘The doctor is called 
in, but it is a long time before the lad regains consciousness. 

“Dear me!” cries Mrs. Smith, “ I forgot to cover my spices. 
This is the second time I have had to empty my spice box.” 
Contact with the air, even for a short time, will render the 
strongest spices tasteless, consequently they are unfit for use. 

Mrs. Smith prides herself upon being an adept in the art of 
making good bread. She may be successful in making su- 
perior bread and biscuit, but when one sees fully a pint of 
“scrapings” from her bread-pan consigned to the slop-pail 


twice every week, we begin to understand why Mr. Smith 
finds it impossible to pay his bills promptly. The flour that 
goes into the slop-pail would, if properly utilized, in one year, 
make one hundred and four loaves of bread. 

“‘Good gracious!” exclaims Mr. Smith, “another tub gone 
to pieces?” His wife “rises to explain,” then both try to 
put the pieces in their proper places. The wide piece gets 
into the place where the narrow piece ought to go and finally, 
just as they pronounce it “all right,” it is all wrong. A slight 
movement on the part of Mrs. Smith causes every piece to 
fall with acrash. Then thereis ascene. Mr. Smith declares 
that he never saw such extravagance, and predicts that the 
whole family will eventually, become a burden upon the 
county. 

Less hard work and better management would soon create 
a different atmosphere in households where extravagance and 
carelessness reign supreme. 

“Take care of the pennies, the dollars will take care of 
themselves.” Take care of the small matters relating to 
housekeeping and the big ones will fall into line and march 
straight along the track of improvement until they reach the 
station called perfection. 

—M. A. Thurston. 
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USING THE TEETH. 

The law of deterioration from disuse obtains with the teeth, 
as well as with other things. The constant and regular use of 
them in masticating hard food tends to make them continu- 
ally grow harder and stronger, and better able to resist the in- 
fluences that make for decay, while on the other hand, living 
on soft food and neglect of mastication makes them tender, 
softens the enamel and renders them easily susceptible to cor- 
roding effects. This is sometimes especially shown in the 
case of people after a long illness, who find their teeth tender 
and sore when they begin to return to a diet of solid hard 
food. A dentist, speaking on this subject, says: “ Some men 
have healthy teeth all their lives because they were given 
good, hard food during infancy. That is the period to begin 
to save the teeth. Mothers and nurses give children soft 
food, utterly ignorant in many cases of the result. Crusts and 
hard stuffs should be given to children as soon as they can 
eat them. In this way the teeth begin to grow healthy, and 
gradually harden with time and use. The chewing gum 
girl gives her molars plenty of wholesome and unwholesome 
exercise. But chewing gum is not especially healthy, because 
only part of the teeth are used. It is jaw exercise more than 
anything else. But in eating hard, wholesome food all the 
teeth come in contact with the substance. Tobacco chewing 
is not healthy for the teeth, because the tobacco is generally 
placed in one location, like chewing gum, and there remains, 
until thrown out. The Southern negroes have better teeth 
than most any race, because they use them from childhood up 
in masticating hard food.” 
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SEVENTEEN. 
Beauty beyond compare 
My half-blown rose doth wear, 
Hiding yet hinting at her glowing heart. 
No other point of time 
From bud to royal prime 
Such tender grace and promise can impart. 


Then let no rude hand dare 
To touch my blossom rare 
In haste those yielding petals to unroll, 
Till heavenly dew and sun 
Their slow, sweet work have done, 
And this shy mystery has found her soul. 


—Mrs. Winnifred B. Black. 
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A OHINESE DINNER OF SIX OOURSES. 


EATEN WITH A MIXTURE OF CHOPSTICKS, KNIVES AND FORKS. 


5 AN FRANCISCO has the most ex- 
-]}/ pensive and famous Chinese res- 
taurant in the United States. It is 
in the best part of the Chinese 
quarter, a massive brick building 
with iron balconies in front, filled 
with chrysanthemums and dwarf 
pines in porcelain vases. The other 
day twenty-nine ladies and gentle- 
men decided to try a Chinese dinner 
at this restaurant. There are sev- 
eral American merchants who have 
learned to like the Chinese sys- 
tem so well that they frequently order dinners here, but 
when our committee called on the proprietor, he said in irre- 
proachable English, that Americans did not dine there. We 
then went to the Chinese Consul, whose secretary is a Chi- 
naman who graduated from Yale a few years ago. 

“That is all right,” they said. ‘“ As soon as we introduce 
you it will be arranged.” After this everything went on like 
clock-work. We were told that we could have a dinner at 
from one dollar to five dollars a plate. The latter included 
the sea-cucumbers, the birds’-nests, and all the most expen- 
sive items; it would extend to eighty courses, and require 
five hours to complete. 

We decided upon a menu of more modest proportions. The 
bill of fare was duly “ composed,” in the commercial Chinese 
dialect, and offered to us for inspection. Translated, it set 
forth that we were to have “six large bowls and six small 
bowls” (or courses), besides sauces, tea, rice, saki, and des- 
sert “of at least sixteen sorts.” We were to have this in true 
Chinese style, one dish at atime. ‘There were to be chop 
sticks for all, also knives and forks for those who had failed 
to practice beforehand with chopsticks. 

The restaurant rooms are furnished in elegant and expen- 
sive woods and carvings imported from China. A carved 
archwey between two of the rooms is said to have cost $3,000. 
Agreat deal of the furniture is solid rosewood ; some is ebony. 
The general air is one of quiet elegance only marred by some 
atificial flowers in great bronze vases. 

The first dish consisted of small bundles about an inch 
through made of strips of ham slightly cooked, salt pork and 
pieces of white, Chinese winter radish. Next came -little 
round balls of “fish-tentacles.” We were told that these 
“came out of the head of a large fish.” The result was voted 
“not at all bad.” A bowl of squab stew, exquisitely flavored 
and cooked was next brought on. The birds had been well- 
dressed, except that the entire heads of the “poor little 
things” had been left in the stew, although no one discovered 
this fact until just as the course was ending. Slices of raw 
lam sandwiched with almost raw chicken followed the young 
pigeons. A duck stew with mushrooms formed one of the 
vest of the courses. A little later came boiled chestnuts, 
chicken and mushrooms. 

‘The first dish of the second group of lesser courses, con- 
sisted of about two inches of small rooster-legs containing the 
spurs, boiled. Then came fried abalone, a California shell- 
ishin great repute among the Chinese. This dish was too 
much for the most of the company, as were the pickled eggs 
which followed, and were of extreme antiquity. Livers of 
ducks and strips of salt pork, poth uncooked but highly sea- 
“ned, formed the next dish. There were then small pigs’ 
feet, in a stew flavored with some sort of fruit sauce. Mush- 
coms stuffed with dough followed. Lastly came an excellent 


‘lad of eggs, hard gelatine and lettuce. 


The most delicious rice, followed by wonderfully exquisite 
tea in small porcelain cups, closed the solid part of the dinner. 
Many of the party used chop-sticks most of the time, the feat 
not being as difficult as it appears, though the performance 
must have looked strange to the placid, unsmiling Chinese 
waiters. 

The dessert began with a deliciously-flavored almond paste, 
thin as soup, served in small porcelain bowls. Then came 
banana fritters, followed by pieces of pumelo, or grape-fruit, 
one of the largest fruits of the citrus family. There were also 
roasted melon seeds, raisins and roasted almonds. A cake 
with a meat, nut and fruit filling, and four or five sorts of pas- 
try and cakes closed the programme, except that the orange- 
colored fruits of the Japanese persimmon were handed around 
last of all. 

The “ saki,” of which I have spoken, was put into tiny china 
cups holding about a thimbleful of the strong liquid, a sip of 
which was sufficient for most of us. There was no wine. 
Various sauces for the meats were on the table, all strange to 
Americans, some agreeable, others decidedly otherwise. The 
Chinese in their cookery make much use of vegetable oils, 
seeds and roots, imported from China, and unknown in other 
countries. Some of these deserve more attention elsewhere. 
The curious water nut of China (Trapa bicornis) is equal to a 
chestnut. The “Chinese winter radish” has a root four 
inches thick and a foot long. It is eaten both raw and cooked. 
The “soy-bean” of Japan and China appears over and over 
in their sauces, as they are very fond of its peculiar flavor. 
Nothing that they cook is better done than their rice. It is 
perfectly dry, and each grain separate. Even the Chinese 
laborers, in their camps, manage to cook rice to a degree of 
perfection that an American housewife might rival, but could 
not surpass. 


—Chariles H. Shinn. 
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ABOUT MY BOY AND ME. 


We were driving together one summer’s day, 
My little boy and I. 

The fields were green along the way 
Under the cloudless sky. 


All nature ed on pl e bent, 
The birds were singing free ; 

But none of them were more content 
Than the child I had with me. 


One songster hidden from our sight, 
Sang loud and full and long, 

And I said I thought that little mite 
Seemed happiest of the throng. 


My little one listened to the lay, 
And looked to find the bird, 

On the bushes and trees beside the way, 
To trace the sound he had heard. 


But giving up the search for a while, 
When he had scanned each limb, 

He said, looking up with a sweet little smile, 
“ Has he his mother with him?” 


I kissed my thanks for the compliment 
So prettily given to me, 
And wondered if ever a mother were sent 
As sweet a boy as he. 
_—Eliszabeth Betts. 


WHERE FLORA REIGNS. 
The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 
The lowering eye, the petulence, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 
And mar the face of Beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears, 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own.— Cowper. 
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OLUBS ANJ) OIROLES, 


For GrowTH, PROGRESS AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


NCOMPARABLE aas are the ad- 
vantages of a city over those of a 
small town as a place of residence, 
there are ways of making existence 
profitable and charming in the 
smaller town. Men of business or 
men of intellectual resources sel- 
dom complain of dullness. Women 
with homes and families have no 
leisure for the questionable Juxury 
of ennui. It is not seldom, how- 
ever, that one hears complaints 
and murmurings from the young 
people because of the monotony, 
the quiet, he stupidity of days and evenings in those little 
towns, where, most people living within a narrow compass of 
income and opportunity cannot enter with zest into the pursuit 
of pleasure. For those young women who care for no social 
pastime save dancing, an occasional lively game of cards 
flattering attentions and Frenchy novels; for them, there is 
not much to offer here. They are well content between 
parties, reclining on a sofa with the fashion papers and full 
bon-bon boxes. In our particular town, thanks to wise 
mothers and sensible older sisters there are few such orna- 
mental members of society. Nearly every one of the girls 
belongs to something ; and the craze for organization hav- 
ing resulted in numerous varieties of clubs, societies, circles, 
bands and tens, the history and prospectus of those best 
worthy of imitation in other towns may well be given. They 
may appear modest and unassuming by force of comparison 
with the more pretentious and profound educational organ- 
izations of larger places. We have also scientific society and 
Chautauqua circle and chorus club and book buying association. 
They require faculty, leader or painstaking committee ; but 
the organizations here described, being simple and informal 
lack all the difficulties and complications which would render 
them formidable to small circles of young people who wish to 
employ their leisure time to some improving purpose. 

A musical club in the sixth year of its existence is perhaps 
the most popular and flourishing of all. Its organization and 
management are reduced to a small basis, only enough to 
stand upon. ‘There is neither constitution, by-law nor officer. 
We have but one rule, namely, that each active member shall 
contribute a number at each fortnightly musical. If not pre- 
pared to dothis, she absents herself, unless especially invited 
or excused from performance, by the hostess. It is the in- 
formal custom for two or three members to agree that new 
persons will be valuable additions to the club and to invite 
them without ceremony. The regular members are about 
fifteen, the average number of them in attendance, perhaps, 
eight. Each member may invite one friend to the musical, 
so there is always an audience and always a program. Dur- 
ing one year, the experiment was made of enlarging the club 
toinclude musical gentlemen who were willing to contribute 
either music or literature for evening entertainments, each 
one devoted to a composer; with biographical sketch and 
characteristic compositions, vocal and instrumental. A 
double quartette of mixed voices, some trio performances of 
flute, piano and violin and much creditable literary work 
were among the results. But the gentlemen found their part 
laborious and gradually the innovation was abandoned for 
the original custom of fortnightly afternoon gatherings at 
homes of the members. There has been an occasional de- 
voting of an afternoon to one composer, but the varied pro- 
gram which results from each member contributing a selection 


of her own choice and preference has proved most satis- 
factory. The hostess for the day calls for each number, the 
performer states title and composer, a few moments inter- 
venes between each selection for applause and comment and 
the whole program seldom occupies more than an hour and a 
half of the afternoon. There has been increase of confidence 
among the timid, increase of industry among the indolent 
and increase of delight among the enthusiastic musicians of 
our circle. 

Europe classes have been tried under many different 
plans. The one now flourishing here has been particularly 
successful in the profit and pleasure it affords. A lady of 
wide knowledge and wise judgment leads the young people 
in selecting the route of their foreign journey, choosing each 
city to be considered in its proper order. The young people 
all collect such information as they can about each city and 
bring it to the regular meeting, written in characteristic 
form. She whose vein of romance has been thoroughly de- 
veloped, writes in a novel form; another, whose nature 
teems with sentiment brings a poem or a flowery rhapsody 
upon some romantic spot in the city they are studying. One 
gentleman poses as the critic. Another writes for the con- 
ventional book of travels, another recounts the supposed ex- 
periences of their company in amusing personalities. When 
a city has been several weeks under consideration and certain 
points of interest have been neglected, these are taken up 
that there may be thorough acquaintance with the place. By 
means of reliable histories, authoritative works on art and 
fine photographs to which the members are fortunate in hav- 
ing access, the work has been really valuable and satisfying. 

It was my pleasure, recently, to attend, by special invita- 
tion, the weekly banquet of a luncheon club, composed of 
seven young ladies, determined to acquire the fine art of 
choice cookery, in combination with some pleasant social in- 
tercourse and the delight to eye and sense of appetite in par- 
taking of a carefully prepared meal, together, every week. 
Playing hostess in turn and on that occasion preparing soup, 
hot meat and coffee, the rest dividing the labor of entree, 
vegetables, salad, bread or biscuit and dessert and cake, no 
part of the work is heavy for any one and the information 
gained in preparing even one dish at a time and giving it 
close attention, must be considerable. Each member brings 
her note-book and copies into it the rules of direction for the 
preparation of each dish. Her collection of menu will soon 
be valuable. In twelve weeks, a dozen kinds of soup, of 
bread or biscuit, of salad, of novel entree, of elaborate 
desserts and fancy cakes, and at least a dozen choice com- 
binations of meat and vegetables for the principal course. It 
is agreed and understood that the young ladies themselves 
shall prepare their own contributions, from the receiving and 
disposing of materials from the market to the placing upon 
table china for serving. There were some ludicrously drawn 
faces in the first few weeks by novices who had never before 
handled uncooked meat and fish and fowls. The attempt of 
one asthetic young woman to describe the process of pro- 
ducing boullion was rendered irresistibly amusing by reason 
of the disgusted look upon her own face and its reflection 
upon the faces of her listeners. “First, you wash the meat. 
Ugh ! girls it does look dreadful. I thought it could not be 
good and called mamma down to look, but she said it was as 
fine a soup bone as she had ever seen.’ 

I am wondering how they would receive an undrawn 
chicken or an uncleaned fish. But surely, these trials should 
never more be inflicted upon housekeepers. Their work 
should be and certainly is, growing more simple, less arduous 
and complicated all the time. And it is by means of just 
such efforts as these young ladies are making, with their 
interchange of ideas upon rules and methods, that they will 
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be fully equipped for domestic responsibility when it comes. 
To one whose own early married experiences are painfully 
vivid to the recollection, it appears that this club is perhaps 
most valuable of all. 

An informal reading circle of six congenial members meets 
at their homes, weekly, in the alphabetical order of their 
names. Each member brings some thing to read; either 
poem, treatise, story, lecture, sermon, essay or newspaper 
clipping. Before and after the reading, there is social chat 
and profitable discussion of each one’s miscellaneous reading 
since the previous meeting. The pleasant plan has proved 
an inspiration to the best reading, an incentive to remem- 
bering what is of value and an excellent practise of selection 
and rendition in the article contributed for the entertain- 
ment of the company. If in our own private reading we are 
constantly upon the “look out” for pages and chapters 
which will be acceptable to some one else, we are certain to 
read more carefully and wisely. There will, of course, be in- 
finite variety in choice gleanings from the intellectual 
exercise and recreation of six people. Atone week’s session, 
perhaps, a soul stirring chapter from Stanley’s “ Breathings 
of the Heart,” a review of Balsac’s novel, last from the trans- 
lators hands, one of Edward Rowland Sill’s exquisite poems, 
an inimitable tale in Irish brogue by Jessop and a fanciful 
picturing of country life from Leigh Hunt’s dainty sketches. 
So this little circle of half a dozen has had help and inspira- 
tion and would fain see other sixes benefited. 

Another club of interest is called the German “ Coffee ;”’ 
composed of several German ladies and a few American 
friends who have acquired the difficult tongue by residence 
abroad or diligent study at home. The meetings are weekly, 
in the afternoon; are devoted primarily to conversation and 
reading in the German and are closed with the pretty repast 
which in German provinces is termed “ Kaffee.” Preserved 
and natural fruits, small biscuit, fancy crackers, spicy cakes 
and chocolate or coffee are offered; though of course, this 
feature may be greatly varied and many of the little feasts 
are unmistakably American. A circle of like character for 
the study of French would certainly be profitable to many 
who have, without difficulty acquired the power of reading 
and translating, but who speak and pronounce, always with 
hesitation. The reading aloud and the necessary conversa- 
tion could not fail to bring confidence and fluency. 

Some “ Tens” of the King’s daughters have found 
pleasure and encouragement in being thus united in a com- 
mon cause of kindness, with perhaps, a special object re- 
quiring self-denial and real effort. I hear that there is a 
polite ten who strive to show, always a more tender courtesy 
toward all; a self-forgetting ten who hope to think of and 
remember other people first; a church helping ten who by 
practical industry make welcome additions to the beauty and 
convenience of their Sunday home; a missionary ten in cor- 
respondence with workers in distant countries. It has been 
the expression of some narrow minds that more individual 
effort and less organization is needed in the fields of philan- 
thropy and charity ; more hiding from the right hand of what 
the left hand does. Certainly, the boasting spirit must ever 
be deplored, rebuked; but the light must shine lest others 
may not see and follow and join in. So let there be gather- 
ing together of the few or many, for growth, progress and 
encouragement, mentally and spiritually. 

—Glin Burton. 


Ou, man may bear with suffering; his heart 

Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 

Of pain that wrings mortality ; but tear 

One chord affection clings to, part one tie 

That binds him unto woman’s delicate love, 

And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed.— NV. P. Willis, 
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LITTLE PATIENOE.—(Oontinued.) 
“* Lovely and pleasant in thcir lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 


TOOK good care, however, that a good 
basket of “ sweeties,” with the pink frosted 
cake on top, should be taken round to 
, Prudence’s house next morning, and 
Mj left at the door “ for little Patience.” 
* Not very long after this came the time 
of the summer flitting to the sea-shore, 
and Prudence was in great demand. 
“Errands and mending,” sorting, pack- 
ing, arranging, storing what did she not 
do, this quiet English woman? “ And the 
best of it all is, said the head of the 
house,” she never makes a noise, I don’t 
believe she could make a noise if she tried. Give her 
the packing cases to nail up, and it is my firm belief that 
she will do it effectively and without sound. “ Yes!” cried 
Bonnibell, laughing. “And if you should rush in and cry 
out that the sky was falling, she would say quietly “If 
you'll excuse the liberty, sir, I had a way, when I was at 
home, of propping it up quite secure, sir!” One day, when 
there was more than usual, if possible, to be done, Prudence 
did not appear. All the morning we looked for her, ex- 
pecting evey moment to see the little nun-like black bonnet 
come round thecorner. All the afternoon we wondered and 
lamented, whenever we had time to think or speak. She had 
never disappointed us before. She must be ill, or something 
untoward must have happened. 

“It is more likely the little girl is ill!” I said, “her little 
sister, who, she says, has always been delicate. I must go 
out in any case, and I will take a cab and drive to——street, 
to see what the trouble is.” 

I had hardly spoken, when Jane brought me a note, which, 
she said, had just been left at the area door by a little boy. 
I looked at the envelope in astonishment, for on it was 
pasted a scrap of paper with my name and address in my own 
handwriting. 

“What can this be?” I said, wondering, “I cannot 
imagine—” 

“Then why don’t you open it,” asked some one with exas- 
perating calmness. I did open it, though I disliked particu- 
larly to be asked that question. Inside was a larger scrap of 
paper, folded all awry, on which was written in a tremulous, 
childish hand: 


Mum Sister she Hill 
Yu ples kum 
PATIENCE. 


The signature was printed in bold capitals, showing much_ 


more practice than the waving script of the brief epistle. 

“See there!” I said, showing it to the assembled family. 
“ That comes of not sending children to school. I shall make 
a point—bring me my bonnet, Bessie—of insisting that this 
child goes to school. Ten years old, and writing like that! 
You may finish packing the brown trunk, Helen, and be sure 
you put nothing heavy in the top! Goodby, all!” and away I 
sped, with a list as long as Leporello’s, and a head in which 
Prudence and Patience seemed to be dancing a jig with the 
butcher, the upholsterer, and the shoemaker. Illness must 
have the right of way, so I drove directly to —— street. I 
knocked gently at the door, not liking to pull the bell, which 
had a sharp, aggressive jingle. No one answered my knock, 
so I opened the door and went softly in. A door on the left 
of the little entry, leading to the sitting-room where I had 
held my first interview with Prudence, was ajar, and I looked 
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in, hoping to find the little sister, and learn from her about 
the sick woman. The room seemed at first quite dark, after 
the white glare of the street; but as my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, I descried a figure sitting in the corner, 
bending apparently over some work ; a little figure, evidently 
that of a child. 
“ Patience!” I said softly. “ Little Patience, is that you? 
come and see me, my dear!” 

The figure rose and came forward, slowly and timidly ; and 

when the light fell on it, I caught my breath, and almost cried 

out: for the figure had a woman’s face. The face of a woman 
about fifty, (though she was really only thirty-five, I found out 
afterward ) gray-haired with soft, wrinkled skin, and the eyes 
of achild. The gray hair was neatly braided and tied with a 
bit of ribbon, the little shriveled figure was clad in a pink ging- 
ham frock, such as a child might wear. The small hands held 
a piece of patchwork. Who and what might this creature be ? 

“‘Sister’s hill” said a soft, childish voice. ‘‘ Please, be 
you the Lady, Mum?” 

I could not speak for a moment; but I took one of the little 
hands and drew hertoward me gently. 

“Be you the Lady, Mum?” she repeated anxiously. 

“Ves,” I said, “I am the lady. And you are Patience?” 

“Yes, Mum, I’m little Patience! ” she answered, her face 
brightening. “I’m that glad you came, Mum! I do be very 
sad when sister is hill. But, she added confidentially, “I’m 
making a quilt for sister.” She showed me her work with a 
look of delight. ‘Sister teached me to make it for Dolly, 
but Dolly isn’t hill, so as she’ll not need it yet.” 

“ And whois Dolly?” I asked: not understanding—Heaven 
help me ! how could I, with the gray hairs before me, under- 
stand what she meant ? 

She trotted away, and came back with a doll in her arms, a 
large, rag doll which she held as carefully as if it were a real 
baby. 

“Eer’s Dolly!” she said, laughing gleefully. ‘“ Dolly’s my 
little girl, just like I’m sister’s little girl. Only sister’s hill.” 
Here her face clouded over again, “ and she can’t play with 
me now. Will you make sister well again, Mum? ” 

I was so upset, so utterly confounded, that I could only 
smile, and nod, and stroke the soft, wrinkled face that looked 
so confidingly up into mine. At this moment a faint voice 
was heard from the adjoining room, calling “ Patience ! little 
Patience ! where are you, dearie ?”’ The child-woman started, 
and a guilty look came over her face. 

“It’s sister!’ she whispered, sister’s awake. I—I didn’t tell 
herIsentforyou,Mum. Willshe be put about, do you think?” 

“You were quite right to send for me, Patience!” I said 
decidedly. You were very right. “Go now and tell your 
sister that I am here.” 

The little thing tottered away—ah! the childish figure, and 
the feeble, uncertain step, like that of an old woman! and re- 
turned presently with a scared look, and tears in her soft, 
blue eyes. 

“You please go hin, Mum 
about as I never see ’er. 
Mum, please, Mum!” 

[ re-assured her, and hastened into the other room, where I 
found my poor Prudence in bed, and weeping bitterly. I sat 
down by her and took her thin hand, burning with fever. 

“Prudence!” I said, as soothingly as I could. “ My dear 
Prudence, what troubles you? I am so sorry to find you ill.” 


” 
! 


she said. “ Sister’s that put 
You'll tell ’er as I meant right, 


She struggled with her sobs, but was too weak to check them. 

“‘I—I didn’t know she sent to you, Mum!” she whispered. 
“| never—never meant her to send for you. ” 

I brought water and bathed her poor, hot face and hands; 
straightened the bedclothes, and brushed the soft hair back 


from her temples. 


making it tidy, (though indeed it was as clean as a new pin,) 
found a duster and wiped off the chairs in her own manner, 
and drew the blind to shut out the bright, hot sunshine. By 
this time Prudence was quite composed again, and once more 
I sat down by her and took her hand. 

“You did not want me to see your sister,” I said. “ Now, 
when you are well again, Prudence, you shall tell me all about 
it. You had some good reason I know, but I can wait for that. 
Meanwhile, you are only to think of getting well and strong. 
Tell me who has been caring for you, and what nourishment 
you have had.” 

“The woman upstairs,” she said, (for the upper floor was 
let,) “had been very kind and helpful. She had mixed some 
gruel, and Patience had stirred it so nicely, and put the salt in 
herself, and brought it on atray as handy asa woman. She 
was a great help, Patience was, and as quiet and good as gold.” 

Here her voice trembled again, and she added faintly. 

“T should like to tell you about Patience, Mum, if I might 
take the liberty.” 

“ Not now, Prudence!” I said. ‘‘ Some day, when you are 
well again, you shall tell me the story. There is no hurry !” 

But Prudence shook her head with feverish impatience. 
“No! no!” she said. “I want you to know it now. I can’t 
wait! I can’t wait! there’s no knowing.” 

So I listened, sadly enough, while she told the pitiful little 
story. Their home had been in Lincolnshire, she said, in a 
village nearthe fens. Their parents were working people, but 
thrifty and well-to-do and gave their children the best education 
they could afford. She, Prudence, had several years’ school- 
ing, and then went to be still-room maid, and afterward lady’s 
maid, to My Lady at the Grange, the hight of a village girl’s 
ambition. She was fifteen when she got her promotion, and 

she passed two happy years with the kindly great people. Then 
the misfortune came, and that must be told in her own words. 

“So then I was seventeen, you see, Mum, and little Pa- 
tience, she was ten: there had been three others atween us, 
but they died babies, sweet lambs, and we had only Patience, 
Mother and I. She was the prettiest little thing, Mum, I 
ever see, and the brightest, and as sweet as she is now, and I 
can’t say no more. It was one day in July as it happened. 
Oh dear! But the good Lord, he knows best. My Lady had 
given me a holiday (she was very kind, My Lady, though a 
bit high, till you knew it was only her way,) and I was walk- 
ing home across the fields. ‘Twas a good two miles from 
the Grange to our cottage, and I hurried, for I saw a thunder- 
shower was coming up. First there were great heads, all 
creamy-like, and shining like silver in places, rising out of 
the hills, it seemed: and they spread into great wings, and 
turned black and gray, and beat the life out o’ the air, so as 
it fell dead like and heavy to breathe. I never felt such air: 
and the sweat poured off me, and my feet felt like lead under 
me. Then the lightning came, and the thunder, and I 
began to run, Mum, for I had on my best frock, and wanted 
to go through without a wetting if might be. The sky grew 
black, and the flashes began to come thick, as my eyes were 
dazzled; but all at once I see, coming across the fields 
towards me, motherand little Patience. Oh dear! they were 
coming to meet me, Mum, and mother had an old shawl over 
her arm, and I made sure it was to keep my new frock from 
the rain. But they werea good way off yet, and just then 
the rain began and it came down like a river instead of 
Christian rain. The wheat, as was:growing lovely, was beat 
flat all in a minute, and I thought I should be beat flat too, 
but I stumbled and kept along. The lightning was awful 
now, great cracks tearing through the black clouds, and 
turning the whole world blue ; and sometimes there was like 
knots in it, Mum, and sometimes like a curtain of flame 


Then I went softly about the room, 


sweeping down, and the thunder rattling and roaring — oh 
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dear!—There was a big tree at the far end of the field, an oak 
with great wide branches: and mother and Patience ran 
under it, and I saw mother turn and beckon to me and hold 
up the shawl, and Patience put out her little arms to me; 
and then—then, Mum, came a white glare before my eyes, 
and the solid earth shook and rose under me, and I fell down 
in a daze and lay there without sense. When I came to my- 
self and looked across the field, the great tree lay splintered 
on the ground, and mother and little Patience were under it. 
I was in a manner numb, Mum, but I crept along as I 
could, and reached the place. Dear mother was quite dead, 
with her arms locked fast round the little one, as I thought 
was dead too: but when I took her up, I felt that her heart 
beat. Then I knew that I should live, and I said my prayer, 
and rubbed the child, and held her close to me ; and by and 
by she opened her eyes and looked at me, and asked me 
was it time to get up and make the breakfast. 

“That’s all the story Mum! she was ten years old then, and 
she’s stayed at ten year ever since. The doctors could do 
nothing they said. They called it by some long name, but it 
made no difference. She has been my little Patience ever 
since, and a good child and a sweet one as ever was.” 

“Your father?” I asked hesitatingly, when I had wiped 
away my tears and could command my voice again. 

“ Father lived almost a year after!” said Prudence. “ He 
wasted away purely, poorfather! Mother had always been the 
strong one, and he couldn’t do without her. Besides, he 
grieved so over the little one ; ’twas best for him to go, poor 
father. And then, she added, “there was no one but little 
Patience and me; for my good Lady died too, and My 
Lord shut up the Grange and went abroad. And my Uncle 
William, he wanted our cottage (as had belonged to grandfather 
and he gave it to father,) and he made bold to say that little 
Patience should go to the Union, as was the best place for 
her, and he would put her there. So when I heard that, 
Mum, I took the child, at night, and ran away and came to 
this country. I had my wages saved, and the bit of money 
father left, and I’ve worked, and we’ve lived comfortable, 
Patience and I, and she’s been very happy little Patience. 
I've never been ill before, Mum, not in my life, I haven’t. It 
comes hard, Mum, with the little one looking to me; but 
God knows best, I believe purely.” 

“Surely, Prudence!” I said. “And you may be very sure 
that Patience shall want for nothing while you are ill. I only 
wish you had sent for me at once. I might have— 

“ Ah, Mum!” she cried, “I didn’t want you to know. May 
be I was wrong—I feel partly to think I was !—but it does hurt 
me to have folks see my little one. She’s always the child to 
me, my little sister: but oh—I’ve seen them as looked at her 
as if she was something dreadful to see. I might have known 
you wouldn’t, Mum, as has been so kind to me—but I couldn’t 
tell! I—couldn’t—tell !” 

Her voice died away, and the tears rolled down again over 
the thin cheeks. I soothed and quieted her again, stroking 
her head and saying “comfortable nothings” in a low voice ; 
and presently she dropped asleep. 

The next time I came, the good Doctor was with me. He 
smiled at Prudence, and spoke cheerfully, with his hand on 
her pulse: but shook his head when we were alone. 

“The mainspring is broken!” he said, briefly. ‘“ Make her 
comfortable. She will not suffer much, but I doubt if she 
lives more than a week.” 

She did not suffer; except the great weakness, she had 
almost no distress, but faded quietly away with no idea of 
what was coming to her. One morning, as I was sitting 
beside her, she woke from the stupor in which she had been 
lying, and sat up in the bed. 


“The tree!” she cried. “ The great tree is down! Mother! 


Patience! my little Patience!” and with this last cry on her 


| lips, fell back quietly and all was over. 


I closed the soft, patient eyes, and crossed the thin, white 
hands on her breast: straightened the bedclothes, and 
smoothed, for the last time the brown hair, now streaked 
with silver, back from her temples. As I stood looking 
sadly down on the quiet face, which had smiled so often, but 
laughed so seldom, I heard a slight noise behind me, and 
turning, saw the child-woman standing at the foot of the bed. 

She must have come, running, at the sound of her name, for 
she was still panting, with lips apart. Deadly pale, her eyes 
wide open and gazing fixedly, her gray hair, half-braided, 
hanging on her shoulders, her battered doll huddled in her 
arms, she was an image of terror that I can never forget. 
I saw her poor quivering lips form the word “ Sister!” but 
no sound came from them. She had received a mortal blow. 
Gently I led her away, set her down in her own little chair in 
the sitting-room ; (it was painted white, and had gay chintz 
cushions with roses flowering all over them; I can see those 
roses now !) and tried to explain, as simply and tenderly as 
if she were my own ten-year-old darling, what had happened. 

She did not speak: I could not bring her to speak a single 
word; she only sat and shivered like a dumb creature in 
pain, with the same wide eyes of terror. It was impossible 
to leave her. I sent a message home by the neighbor’s boy, 
and prepared to pass the night with the stricken creature. 
She looked on in silence while I brought her crib out from 
Prudence’s room, and moved the hair-cloth sofa up beside it. 
She let me undress her, and when I had put on her little 
night-gown she dropped on her knees, still, without a word, 
and hid her face on my knee fora few minutes. I shuddered, 
looking at the gray, bowed head and thinking of the golden 
one’s at home. What did it mean, such a thing as this?—I 
laid her in the crib, tucked in the bedclothes and kissed her, 
I hope tenderly enough. Ohlittle Patience, if pity can make 
tenderness, you missed nothing in the good-night kiss. Then 
I lay down beside her, and put my hand over her little cold 
one, through the bars of the crib, and so we lay in silence. I 
kept awake a long time listening to her breathing and trying 
to hope that she would fall asleep; but at last, being very 
tired, I dropped into sleep myself. When I woke, the gray 
morning was in the room, and the crib beside me was empty. 
Springing up, I hurried into the other room where I knew I 
should find my charge. She was lying on the bed with one 
arm round her sister’s neck, and the other still clasping the 
doll. It was no surprise, I think, to find her as still and cold 
as quiet Prudence. They had never slept apart why should 
they do so now? There are some partings that a God of 


mercy could not make. ; 
—Laura E. Richards. 
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SEA-GULLS. 

Above the misty headlands 
White sea-gulls soar and scream 

And their wings catch the ruddy glowing 
Of the sunset’s crimson gleam ; 

Oh! why are those wings so restless, 
And whence that biding cry? 

Do they catch the breath of the tempest, 
And the storm that is coming nigh ? 


By the cot there stands a mother— 
Her heart is tossed with fears ; 
Her eyes are dim with sea-spray, 
Its roar is in her ears. 
Oh! why do the gulls of the ocean 
So ceaselessly circle and cry? 
Do they think of the storm that is coming, 
Or the rest that will come by-and-by ? 
— William Fippard Harding. 
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OLD-FASHIONED COOKING. 
THE HUNGER OF EIGHTEEN AND THE TASTE OF EIGHTY. 
HERE are ways and ways of “doing 
tbh ~} things.” In cooking there is a dyspep- 
tic way, and a wholesome way, and it is 
quite worth the while of every house- 
wife to inquire which way obtains in her 
household. There is the matter of fruit 
pies. So many persons prefer them to 
fruit in its natural or preserved state, 
everybody should know that the com- 
monly encountered, soggy under crust, 
or its alternate, the tasteless, pre- 
viously baked chip paste, is not in- 
evitable. The original fruit pie, and 
a very toothsome dish it was, had no 
under crust. The fruit should be picked 
over, supposing it to be berries, cherries, 
etc., and all imperfect ones rejected. Do not wash the fruit if 
picked by hands that can be vouched for ; otherwise, float it in 
cold water, scoop up with the hands, shake off the drops of 
water and half fill a deep baking-dish with the fruit. Sweeten 
to taste, and add water enough to dissolve the sugar. Goose- 
berries, currants and cherries require naturally a good deal 
more sugar than, say, blueberries, and the same kind of fruit 
grown in different localities is often quite unlike in flavor, so 
one must be guided by her judgment. Next make a puff— 
not a crisp, flaky—paste, and spread it over the dish, (the side 
and edge having been previously buttered). Crimp the edges, 
cut no holes in the paste, and bake in a quick but not too hot 
oven. Serve hot, and without fear of indigestion. 

Here is a recipe for steamed dumplings that are feathery 
and delicious. Peel, quarter and core as many apples as you 
wish dumplings, and throw the pieces into cold water. Sifta 
teaspoonful of baking-powder into every cup of flour, add a 
little salt, and rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into every 
quart of flour. Mix into a soft dough with sweet milk. Roll 
out into a sheet a half inch thick, and cut into circular pieces 
the size of a small saucer. Fold each piece around four pieces 
of apple, and press the edges closely together. Lay the dump- 
lings, not touching each other, in a large steamer (a big colan- 
der answers very well), set over a pot of boiling water, cover 
closely and steam about a half hour. If the fire is maintained 
to keep the water in the pot constantly boiling, and the other 
simple directions are followed, the apples will be tender and 
juicy, and the paste will be quite a different thing from the 
leathery mass that too often passes muster. Serve hot, with 
butter and sugar creamed into a hard sauce, or with thick 
sweet cream and maple syrup beaten together. 

A simple and wholesome steamed berry pudding is made by 
sifting two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a half tea- 
spoonful of salt into a pint of sifted flour. Add one cup milk, 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter, two eggs beaten light, and 
a half cup sugar. Stir in one pint of berries (or a cup of seed- 
less raisins) and steam in a closely covered tin-pail, or regular 
steamer, for two hours. Stand the steamer on a perforated 
false bottom in the iron pot, that must contain water enough 
to last two hours, and be kept boiling from start to finish. 
Serve with sauce made with one pint boiling water, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, three-quarters of a cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, all boiled together. Strain, and flavor with 
vanilla or lemon. 

Pancakes that are very nice are made from one cup of rye 
and one of white flour sifted together, with a teaspoonful of 
salt, and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Add two eggs, 
a cup and a half of milk and two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 


make cakes small, and serve very hot with butter and maple 
syrup. Or, make cakes larger, sprinkle with sugar, roll 
lightly, and serve at once. i 

Those who remember the “good, old-fashioned” butter-milk 
biscuit, will find this a trusty recipe. Rub a tablespoonful of 

butter into a quart of flour, into which a teaspoonful of salt has 
been sifted. Dissolve an even teaspoonful of soda in a large 
cup of butter-milk, mix very soft, handle as little as possible, roll 
out at once, cut into small biscuit, and bake in a quick oven. 

Who does not remember grandmother’s soft gingerbread, 
with the glass of cold milk, that formed so many delectable 
lunches? Gingerbread isa deal better than cake for children, 
and if made in “patty pans,” wins their favor at once. Dis- 
solve in one-half cupful of molasses an even half teaspoonful 
of soda. Add one-half cupful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one tablespoonful of ginger, three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one cupful sour milk, two and a quarter cups sifted flour, 
and a second half teaspoonful of soda, this time sifted in 
with the flour. This will make sixteen cakes, if baked in 
gem pans. 

A savory dish, and one that suits those fond of simple sea- 
soning, is a beef-steak pie. Cut two pounds of the under side 
of the round into small cubes, cover with cold water and sim- 
mer gently until tender. Season with salt, pepper, thicken 
the gravy slightly, and if not rich enough add a piece of but- 
ter. Put the meat and gravy in a deep baking dish, cover 
with a thick layer of white potato, boiled in salted water, 
mashed with the addition of a piece of butter and some milk, 
and then beaten to a cream. Beat an egg very light, pour 
over the potato, and bake until a rich brown. An onion sliced 
thin and stewed with the meat improves the flavor for some 
tastes. It is important in stewing or “ boiling ” meat or fowl 
to remember that gentle simmering at 180° cooks the meat 
quite as quickly and in much more savory manner than furi- 
ous boiling at 212°. 

The modern baked beans do not suit the palate of many 
who remember the old-fashioned method of cooking them. In 
grandmother’s day the beans were soaked in cold water over 
night, and in the morning were put in clean cold water, and 
boiled until the skins broke when dropped into cold water. 
Then they were put into a deep dripping pan (supposing there 
to have been a large quantity), or into a deep round dish. 
Slices of “mixed” salt pork, allowing a pound to three pints 
of uncooked beans were spread over the surface, and slices of 
cold roast pork, beef or lamb were added, together with a cup- 
ful of rich meat gravy. A tablespoonful each of molasses and 
salt, a teaspoonful of mustard, and a dash of pepper were 
added, and the beans covered with water. They were baked 
eight (better ten) hours, more water being added as the gravy 
cooked away. When served the beans were brown, rich in fla- 
vor, not at all greasy, but cooked through and through in the 
savory meat juices. 

Three cooks will make three quite different dishes from the 
same recipe, if left to themselves. Half the difference will 
come through different methods of putting the ingredients to- 
gether, the other half in the handling and the baking. Hence, 
a recipe in new hands deserves more than one trial. 

Relative to “ old-fashioned ” cooking, so called, just a word 
in addition. Unless a city table is supplied with the highest 
cost foods, it can never offer the fresh, sweet meats and veg- 
etables that a farm gives at first hand. Again, the average 
kitchen range in the hands of the average kitchen maid does 
not bake as the trusty brick oven once did. More than all, 
one’s taste at eighty is not what it was at eighteen. That ad- 
mirable sense, the hunger of youth, has departed for ever, 
and the very food one’s grandmother made would not taste 
in reality as it does in memory. 


beat well together. Grease the griddle-pan with sweet butter, 


—Dinah Sturgis. 
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ON BUYING TRASH. 


FRITTERING AWAY DIMES, QUARTERS AND HALF DOLLARS. 


O one would deliberately set out for the purpose of 
buying trash, yet few escape the folly of bringing 
s home from a shopping expedition things which 
J a 8 have tempted away our money, without satisfying 
“2/7 any real or zsthetic need. We voluntarily surround 
i ourselves with trashy knick-knacks from the shops, 
which, after the excitement of the purchase is over, 
seem anything but desirable. Such investments are 
only too familiar: the vase, fine neither in form nor color, but, 
only thirty-five cents; Japanese fans, so cheap that we indulge 
in several, since each costs so little; the tiny teapot of some 
choice ware, marked down because of a broken handle, for 
which our purse is the dollar lighter; the ribbon bow to con- 
ceal the defect in the teapot handle, for which we part with 
another little sum in order to place a most inappropriate deco- 
ration on china; do we bring home joys forever in such pur- 
chases as these? 

If only we might have realized before parting with our 
money, that the ribbon-bedecked, broken piece of china could 
not satisfy the real desire of our heart for a pretty teapot! and 
that, with the amount expended on the tasteless vase, super- 
fluous fans, handless teapot and the misplaced ribbon, we might 
have possessed a little teapot of real value instead of trash! 

The true pleasures of buying can not be realized by those 
who indulge in trash, they lose the happy choosing of that 
which is to gratify some long-felt want ; of that which it is to be 
the tangible result of thoughtful deliberation, and abstinence 
from anything in the nature of trash. Such pleasure Elia 
describes as shared by “ Cousin Bridget” of the essays and 
himself in the purchase of rare books and “the old print after 
Leonardo,” in the days when a purchase “used to be a tri- 
umph” for them. 

With people of limited means the frittering away of dimes, 
quarters and half dollars on this, that, and the other thing, 
that we should often be better off without is a serious matter, 
and until taught by long experience to value money properly, 
many women are sad wasters in this direction. Seeming lux- 
uries, longed for with a reasonable longing, are not to be 
thought of seriously until their phantom “ship comes in ;” 
while little packages return from a day’s shopping containing 
cheap gloves, fussy fancy-work, or materials purchased in the 
name of Art by one who has not learned to draw. 

In the home of the wise shopper we shall find no trash ; in 
its place, are well-chosen objects, few it may be, but each 
good of its kind. New books of worth we shall find there, 
and artistic needlework ; bright bits of pottery or delicate 
porcelain, and photographs of some of the treasures of the 


= 


the crowded counters loaded with crude wares of various 
kinds. For, looking at those wares as the result of poor 


workmanship, and poorer taste she sees them in their true 


light, and finds them only trash, 
—Alice Rathbone. 
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SOME WAYS OF SERVING RICE. 
AND OTHER RECIPES FOR FRUGAL HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Chopped Meat with Rice. 
Boil one-half cupful of rice twenty minutes in enough boil- 
ing water, well salted, to keep the kernels dancing separately. 
Chop bits of cold, roast beef or steak fine, being careful to remove 
all fat and gristle. Put a tablespoonful of flour in a spider on the 
stove and when it is nicely browned—don’t let it burn—add the 
same ‘amount of butter, and a little salt and pepper, and mix 
thoroughly, then pour on enough boiling water to makea rich 
gravy. Stir the meat into this until thoroughly heated. Spread the 
rice on a hot platter, and the meat on top of that and serve im- 
mediately. Rice should always be put to boil in do///ng water, and 
never stirred except with a fork. 
Baked Rice and Tomatoes. 

Butter a pudding dish and put in alternate layers of cold, boiled 
rice and grated cheese with bits of butter, spread cracker crumbs 
over the top, well buttered, pour over the whole the stewed 
tomatoes left from yesterday's dinner — enough to thoroughly 
moisten the rice —and bake twenty or thirty minutes. Serve 
very hot. 

Italian Boiled Rice with Cheese (To Serve with Chicken). 

Boil one cupful of rice in some of the water the chicken is boil- 
ing in, exercising care not to dip out much if any of the fat. Salt 
to taste, and when done drain the rice if not already boiled dry 
enough, and with a fork stir in one-half of a cupful of grated 
cheese. Serve very hot. If the chicken is boiled whole make 
a mound of the rice on a platter and lay the chicken on it and 
garnish with parsley. 

Cranberry Sauce with Rice. 

Cranberry sauce served in a glass dish with a rim of boiled rice 
around it makes a pretty and delicious relish. 
Rice and Apple Pudding. 

Put a cupful or more of cold, boiled rice in a sauce-pan with 
enough milk to nearly cover it and let it come to a boil, then stir 
in the yolks of three eggs, well-beaten, one tablespoonful of sugar 
and a pinch of salt. Remove at once from the stove and while hot 
spread the mixture smoothly on the bottom of a pudding dish. 
Over this spread hot apple sauce made from five sour apples and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and beaten toa pulp. Over this 
spread the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff, and set in the oven 
until the frosting begins to brown. Serve with rich cream. 
Graham Rolls. 

Two cupfuls of Graham, one-half of a cupful of flour, one egg, 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one of soda, one-half of a cupful of sugar, butter the size of 
a walnut and a little salt. Sift the dry ingredients together, in- 


old-world galleries, all gathered together slowly and fondly 
with the saved-up small change that by the thoughtless buyer 
might have been exchanged for trash. 

Things of worth and beauty are not alone for those to whom 
“a purchase is not a purchase,” since they “have money 
enough and to spare.” A share of the beautiful may come to 
each of us who will wisely plan and wait for it, instead of 
snatching up trash. A good-sized photograph of some favor- 
ite picture (of a Madonna, perhaps, with sweet up-lifting 
face), may be had for one dollar and a half, and the same 
amount will glaze and frame the picture. The patient work- 
ers of Japan send us many curious things of value, quite 
within the reach of those who will not squander on trash. 

A simple bamboo frame for a cabinet photograph, of neat- 
est construction, and pretty withal, was lately found in a Jap- 
anese store for one of those dimes that so easily slip from our 
grasp at the ten cent counter. Knowing the better things, 
our prudent holder of the slender purse can pass, untempted, 


cluding the Graham which many do not sift, add the well-beaten 
egg and the milk stirred together, and lastly the butter, melted. 
| Beat thoroughly a/ways stirring one way. Drop in hot roll pans 
and bake twenty-five minutes in a steady, hot oven. 

Doughnuts. 

Two cupfuls of milk, two eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter melted and cooled a little, one-half of a nutmeg, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a little salt and enough flour to roll. Doughnuts should 
not be kneaded, and should be turned oftenin frying. Be sure 
that you have not too much shortening and that your fat is smok- 
ing hot when they are put in, and your doughnuts will never 
soak fat. 

I wonder why people do not use more cream? We buy 
three quarts of milk per day of the milkman and set it for 
the cream, and next morning have at least a pint of delicious 
rich cream. It goes without saying that the milk is milk, and 


not half water. 


—M. T. P. 
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SHORT SHEETS AND SOANT TABLECLOTHS. 


SUGGESTIONS WorRTH THINKING ABOUT. 


T has been “ borne in upon my mind,” lately, 
how productive of discomfort a short sheet 
can be. Having always enjoyed the luxury 
of sheets that were long enough, it never 
occurred to me that there was anything else, 

©, until a mistake occurred and a dozen new 

» sheets were made very much too short to 

allow for generous “ tucking in” and “ turn- 

ing over.” Iam dissatisfied when I con- 
template the head of the bed, equally dis- 
satisfied when I contemplate the foot, and 
most uncomfortable of all when I wake up 
in the morning and find my feet touching the blanket instead 
of the sheet, while the latter is too generously about my shoul- 
ders from frequent turning over of my sleeping body. 
What shall I do with those sheets? I don’t know. The 
hems are not deep enough to make any material difference if 
let out and a facing substituted. A ruffle across the top is 
not to my mind and would also involve the uneven wearing 
of my sheets, which I always make with both hems alike so 
they may be reversed at pleasure. It would not be very ele- 
gant to “ piece out” one end of such beautiful fine sheeting 
as I took pains to buy with such a glow of housewifely 
satisfaction. ‘To sum it all up, I am still standing before my 
sheet problem with helplessly dropped hands, (so to speak) 
and am “petting along” my old, thin, mended sheets that 
were never before worth so much in my eyes. 
Next of kin to short sheets—and may my sheets be long in 
inviting their ‘lations to see ’em—are narrow pillow cases. 
How we must shake, and “stuff” and coax the pillow into 
them! How they will go on crooked in spite of vigorous 
effort! How dissatisfied the pillowslook! How uncomfort- 
able they feel! How ashamed we are when any one glances 
towards the bed at the poor, sorry things! and last of all, 
how they do wear “ for ever and ever,” and will zo¢ wear out! 

Did you ever sleep under blankets that were too narrow for 
the bed? If you have, you know what it is to awaken in the 
night with one “edge” of you cold, and a very wide edge it 
is, too. You know what it is to waken and find your bed- 
fellow peacefully sleeping “as warm as toast,” with the 
“generous half” of blanket acquired when he turning over 
last. 

You know how you hesitate to pull over your share of this 
blanket that never should be shared at all, but used by one 
person who can “take one-half out of the middle.” 

You know how you do at last execute the pull, in self de- 
fense, waken or half-waken the slumberer, hear a grumble to 
which you harden your heart as a sense of warmth steals 
over you from the acquired blanket and you go to sleep again. 
You know, too, how this “turn-about” pulling goes on all 
night, and is not conducive to a beatific state of mind. Let 
me leave the sad subject! 

Less of discomfort to one’s body, but not less to one’s 
pride, is a tablecloth that istoo short. It is, perhaps, bear- 
able when “only the family” sits down to the table ; for in 
spite of all the moralizing in the world, we do mind our family 
less, in such matters, than “‘ company.” 

But when company comes in unexpectedly, or wken we 
have invited some one early in the week, and suddenly find 

ourselves reduced to “ that short tablecloth,” chagrin is sure 
to come over us. 

We slip a towel, or part of the soiled tablecloth just re- 
moved, under one end of the short tablecloth and then pro- 
ceed to “ manage.” 


First of all we put members of the family at that end of 


the table and guests just as far away from it as possible. 
Then we arrange dishes, mats, the bread plates, anything, 
over the piecing-out place, and hope for the best, In spite 
of all our efforts, all our “ character,” all our ignoring and 
“rising above” such a trifle, nothing brings the ease and 
comfort that an extra yard of linen, of exactly the same 
texture and pattern, woven onto one end of that short table- 
cloth, would bring. 

Are all these things—short sheets, narrow pillow cases, nar- 
row blankets and short tablecloths — are they all trifles? 
Well, the bulk of life is made up of trifles. 

Are they too small to worry over? Yes, perhaps they are; 
but they prove not to be too small to /re¢ over; and fretting 
takes a deal of sunshine out of life. 

It is having all the Z#//e things of a household just right 
that makes the acme of domestic comfort, that lessens neces- 
sary friction with ¢Aings that all of us feel more or less, and 
help us to forget our bodies and “ nerves.” 

They are worth while thinking about. Anything which 
increases comfort and harmony belongs to or has a claim 
upon our consideration, and so I bespeak your carefulness for 
all the “ kinfolk ” that I have talked about. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MINISTER’S BABY AT OHUROH. 
She was ready for church—our little Prue— 
In her gown so pretty and white. 
It was the first time we’d taken her there, 
And her eyes, expectant and bright, 
Looked up in my face, as taking her hand, 
I explained in a tone very grave, 
How children in church, who sit in the pew, 
And wished to be good, should behave. 


Her mother expressed a feeling of dread. 
And wished to sit back by the door. 
The fatherhood in me proudly demurred— 
Our beautiful baby, just four, 
Should sit where my people could see her face, 
And down the broad aisle we would go. 
Though wife said, ‘‘ What if she should misbehave,” 
She’s the minister’s child you know! 


Our wee lass went into our pew at the front, 
She sang all the hymns upside down, 

Her head she bowed, when I said “‘ Let us pray,” 
And shut up her swget eyes so brown. 

I thanked the good Lord, as never before, 
For lambs of the flock He had given, 

His Holy Name praised, because of His words; 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


The sermon time came, my baby glanced ’round, 
Some children, with sweetest content, 

On father’s strong arms were leaning their heads, 
While faces were lovingly bent. 

Then an overwhelming, fathering want 
Filled the heart of dear little Prue. 

She said, in a pitiful childish voice, 
“ Papa, may I come up to you?” 


Faith in my love and approval was strong, 
In a trice she climbed up the stairs 

And seated herself demurely and prim, 
In one of the minister’s chairs. 

A powerful sermon, I preached ’twas said— 
Not one prepared on the creed, 

The fodder so high the lambs could not reach. 
But something on which they could feed. 


—Susan Teall Perry. 


WHO can paint 
Like nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with the matchless skill, 
And love them in each other, as appeal 


In every bud that blows ?— 7zomson. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


ROAST DUOK AND BIRD PIE. 


SomE Cape FEar RECIPES. 


HE best duck for ordinary occasions when 
such luxuries as canvas back, red head 
and teal are not to be thought of is a 
young muscovy drake. Choose a fat ten- 
der one; there is too little meat on 
a duck for it to be worth while to take 
the trouble to cook a tough, stringy one. 
Dress him as follows: (Of course it 
has been plucked, singed and well 
washed.) Rub it well inside and out- 
side, first with plenty of fine salt and 
black pepper, then give it a second 

rubbing with finely pounded sage, marjoram, and savory all 

equal quantities, pounded together, and sifted free of stalk 
and stem. Always add a dash of cayenne inside and out to 
any meat or game that is being seasoned. Make a stuffing 
of bread crumbs, (either corn or wheat bread as preferred, 
that is a matter of taste. We think corn bread stuffing the 
best for ducks, pig, possum and all those dark meats.) When 
you decide upon what sort of crumbs you will use, put them, 
say about a pint, or more, according to the size of the duck 
in a bowl with a teaspoonful of powdered sage, marjoram, 
savory and black pepper, a small onion minced, or grated, 
which is better, two tablespoonfuls of fresh butter, and 
enough sweet cream to moisten it into as soft a mass as can 
be handled. If you have no cream, a raw egg will do instead, 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of water. Stuff the duck well 
and sew it up, dredge it with flour and put it in a pan with half 
a pint of water, and half a pint of red wine, have the oven 
very hot, so the duck will cook quickly and be a rich brown 
when only about half done, for ducks are eaten quite half 
raw! Baste it well with flour and butter on a larding mop, 
and pour over it from time to time the liquid in the pan. 
When the ducks are taken up if the gravy is not thick enough 
add a little flour and butter rubbed together and allow it to 
come to a boil, then add a wine-glass full of walnut or mush- 
room catsup, a spoonful of sugar or currant jelly, the juice of 
half a lemon, a good dash of red pepper, and serve very hot. 
If the ducks are wild ducks skim them before cooking, the 
fishiness lies in the skin. Some cooks direct that they be par- 
boiled with a carrot inside of them, but my experience is that 
they are fishy all the same and so they are always skinned. 

The teal, and summer duck are not fishy so they can be cooked 

in their skins. 


BIRD PIE. 


Bird pie is made of the small birds, rice birds, reed birds. 
robins and others of the small fry. In season they are fat 
and deliciously flavored. 

After the birds are supposed to be dressed ready for cook- 
ing, look each one carefully over. If they have been shot put 
the small blade of a pocket knife into every shot hole and see 
that no feathers are left there ; to come upon a feather in the 
bird you are eating most effectually destroys a fastidious ap- 
petite, and feathers have a genius for lurking in unexpected 
places. After you have assured yourself beyond all perad- 
venture, that the birds are all carefully cleaned, if you want 
the perfection of a pie put them in a pan with a quart of hot 
water to two dozen birds, less, of course, in due proportion to 
the number. Salt and pepper them well inside and out, salt 
the water to taste, dredge the birds thickly with flour, put half 
a pound of good butter over and about them, and set the pan 
in a hot stove to brown ; turn the birds about so that they will 
all get browned, fifteen or twenty minutes ought to suffice for 
the browning process if your oven is as hot as it ought to be. 
Now take the pan and empty it into a saucepan and stew the 


birds until they are done. If the gravyis not thick enough 
add flour rolled in butter and a teacupful of cream to the gravy. 
Make a rich pastry with a quart of flour and half a pound of 
butter, and two tablespoonsfuls of sweet lard. Line a deep 
baking pan with this paste, pour in the birds and gravy, cover 
it with a top crust well stuck with a fork to let the steam 
escape, and bake in a quick oven until a light brown. Slow 
baking ruins the best pastry ever made. 

A not so fine pie is made by putting the little birds well sea- 
soned and dredged with flour into a pot, with several slices of 
fat meat cut into dice, allow it to fry gently for a while, then 
add a quart of hot water and let it stew until done, cut the 
scraps of paste left over from the lining and top crust of the 
pan into nice little shapes, put them into the pot, add a cup 
full of cream or rich milk. See that all is well seasoned with 
salt and pepper and that the gravy is thick enough. After it 
has stewed twenty minutes it ought to be done, so put it in 
the pan, and set to bake in a quick oven. 

Lovely little fates are made by lining individual dishes with 
puff paste and putting one or two birds, according to size, in 
each one, filling it with the gravy, putting ona top and baking 
it quickly. These make charming dishes at a lunch, or high 
tea, or lawn party after croquet or lawn tennis has given the 
young combatants a keen relish for gustatory delights. Noth- 
ing makes a hostess more popular than these unexpected lit- 
tle surprise dishes that are not only nice in themselves, but 
wholly unexpected and out of the common. Of course they 
require a knowledge of the best sort of good living on the 
part of the house mistress. 

—Rebecca Cameron. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A BHYME FOR MY LADY BERTHA’S BIRTHDAY. 


Sing out—sing out, thrushes, 
In the morning flushes— 
Pipe—thou tuneful lark 
Out of the vanishing dark, 
Blithe and clear 
At My Lady’s ear ; 
With sweet jargon make 
All the air a—shake— 
Sing her awake in the reddening dawn, 
It is My Lady’s Birthday morn, 
Sing her awake in the dawn— 


O! the little birds sing all the summer day 
O! life is aweet—if hearts be gay; 
Weep when you must—sing while you may. 
Softer—softer, thrushes 
In the twilight bushes. 
Faint from darkening hills 
Chant wild whip-poor-wills. 
Sweet and low 
In the afterglow, 
While soft shadows creep, 
And little stars out-peep. 
Sing her asleep in the fading light, 
It is my Lady’s Birthday night 
Sing her asleep to-night. 


Hush, little birds—the world is asleep 
Under closed eyelids, soft dreams creep. 


And the steadfast stars do vigil keep E 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHIOALLY SPEAKING. 
To BE SERVED IN “THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 

Riches may not be within our power, but kindness is. 

The fruits of harbored jealousy are malice and hatred. 

A plum is not quite at home in a strawberry shortcake. 


It is not always wise to await developments; it is sometimes far 
wiser to take hold and make and shape them. 
—Asa Harlin. 
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IN THE SICK ROOM. 


Seasonable Medicating and Nursing 
RE by no means the same and should never be confounded 


patient to bed immediately. The child’s flesh may be rubbed 
gently with a warm, soft towel used under the blanket to prevent 

a chill, for even ina warmed room the dry air may cool an ex- 
posed wet surface by too rapid evaporation. As the body is 

being gone over from head to foot, the damp sheet should be 
drawn away, leaving the blanket next the skin. If the patient 
feels drowsy after this refreshing and remedial bath, encourage 
him to sleep, and listen to see if he mutters or is unnaturally dis- 
turbed during sleep, as these are symptoms of threatened fever 
| with which the doctor should be made at once acquainted. 


with each other. Of course, a physician may also be a 
nurse, but it must be an extreme case that can induce 
the nurse to assume the responsibility of administering 
drugs unauthorized when a patient with a serious ailment is in her 
care. ‘To be sure, there are certain aids to cure and to comfort 
that may and should be applied by the nurse, but drugs are not 
among them. Parents may, if they have the courage to assume 
the responsibility, administer patent medicine to their children at 
critical moments, but no other person has this right, and it is even 


Pneumonia and Pleurisy. 


oy legally at liberty to tamper with a sick person's chances of life 
and death by administering poisons—and all drugs are poisons. 

It may be argued that like conditions in patients of the same 
age and similar constitutions call for the same medicaments, and 


the result of administering such drugs; but conditions are some- 
times so deceptive that a physician should be summoned when 
practicable, so that in case of subsequent disaster, the mother will 
not have cause to reproach herself for carelessness or neglect. 


amelioration that is entirely within the province of the nurse; and 
there are also certain symptoms or forerunners of illness that the 
mother or nurse should be able to recognize and prescribe for. 
The responsibility of noting the approach of an ailment while it 


keeping serious conditions at bay until the doctor arrives. 
Symptoms of Illness. 

There are many unmistakable symptoms that should demand 
the mother’s instant attention, if she be not too much preoccupied 
with other matters than the physical well-being of those near to 
her. Lack of appetite, indifference to affairs that are commonly 
of interest, wandering pains that are mentioned but not seriously 
complained of, exhibition of lassitude by a temperament that is 
naturally active and buoyant, paling or flushing of the face, white 
or blue tintings about the mouth, aching of the limbs or back, 
shivering or nausea, a dry or slightly sore throat, a quick cough 
and sleeplessness, all these are indications of disturbed health 
that in many cases, however, may be restored to its normal con- 
dition by the simplest precautions, if taken in time. The patient 
should at once be put to bed to rest and, if possible, tosleep. A 
sponge-bath of warm but not hot alcohol and water should follow 
this rest, and next morning the child should eat a slight, appetizing 
breakfast of nourishing and easily digested food before dressing, 
and should pass the day without activity or excitement, the room 
being aired frequently in winter, while in summer the windows will 
be thrown wide open and the patient amply covered. This day of 
repose affords nature an opportunity to do a work which she is 
always striving to accomplish, and it also gives the mother leisure 
to watch for and usually to discover the cause of the disturbance, 
which may be removable or avoidable in the future. Two grains 
of quinine a day is a safe preventive for a child in the above 
circumstances, while six grains will prove efficacious for an adult. 

if there is constipation, an enema of tepid Castile soap-suds will 
regulate the bowels, unless the case is serious. If improvement is 
not apparent in a day or two; if there is dizziness, chilliness, 
unquiet sleep or serious sleepiness; if the skin is hot and dry or 
cold and moist; or if the patient is thirsty and has a quick, thin 
pulse or loose discharges, send at once for a physician. In the 
meantime wrap the child in a sheet and place him in a tub full of 
water at a temperature of ninety-six to ninety-eight degrees, keep- 
ing itat that point by adding hot water from time totime. The 
patient should remain in the water not less than fifteen minutes ; 
twenty minutes would be better. Three tablespoonfuls of house- 
hold ammonia added to the water will render the bath more 
effective, and if ammonia is not at hand, two table-spoonfuls of 
baking-soda that has first been dissolved in hot water may be used 
instead. When the bath is ended have in readiness a warm, dry 
sheet to take the place of the one left in the tub, and in cold 


held that zo one, other than a regular physician, is morally or 


that a clever, cool-headed mother may thus be almost certain as to | 


But there are certain conditions of the patient which call for | 


is not yet near at hand belongs to the nurse, and so does that of | 


If indications of pneumonia or pleurisy are present, makea 
thick poultice by stirring linseed-meal into boiling hot water, and 
apply to the chest; the meal should be spread quickly an inch 
thick over a hot cloth’ laid upon a hot board or tray and then be- 

smeared with vaseline or olive or castor oil and applied to the 
| chest and to the back. It isa serious mistake to suppose that the 
back of the lungs require no attention. Loss of appetite, a flushed 
face and a pain in the lower part of the back, followed presently 
by shortness of breath and difficulty of speech, with quick, sharp 
pains in the side mean either pneumonia, pleurisy or both. Of 
| course, a physician is called immediately, but the jacket of hot 
linseed poultice is what he would have ordered had he been 
present earlier, so an important step in defence against the disease 
has been taken before his arrival. 

The patient who objects to food should be given strong beef- 
essence, egg-nog, hot but not boiled milk with the white of an egg 
beaten into it, or a wine whey, administering the nourishment in 
small quantities but at very short intervals to maintain the suffer- 
er’s strength, which ebbs with great rapidity as the disease pro- 
gresses. Keep the temperature of the room not below seventy 
degrees both night and day, nor above that, if it is possitle to regu- 
late it. Do not uncover the patient even for a moment, and 
protect his shoulders, which are lifted by pillows to aid his 
breathing, with extra wraps of warm texture and light weight. 
Keep the apartment well aired by means of a door leading into 
another room, in which the windows are lowered from the top; if 
possible, have an open fire to aid the air current. In Summera 
| lighted lamp may be placed in the fireplace tu create a current 
through the chimney. See that the feet are warm; if they are not, 
place by them a bottle or rubber bag of hot water wrapped ina 
towel, or a bag of heated salt or sand. 

The medicines prescribed must be administered with exactness 
and promptitude, because in pneumonia vigilance is often the only 
thing that can save the sufferer’s life. Save the saliva, which 
should be dropped by the patient into a small hand cuspador 
rather than upon a cloth, for the doctor’s inspection; and also-be 
careful to save any other excretion that the medical man may ask 
to see. Maintain the sick person in perfect tranquility, preparing 
as much of the medicines, etc., as possible outside the sick 
chamber. Preserve a cheerful countenance and an even voice, 
and do not talk of symtoms or of medicines in the patient’s presence. 
Keep but one gas-jet burning in the room, because the flame con- 
sumes the vitality of the air ;and shade the light from the eyes of the 
sufferer. If alamp is used, be sure there is not the slightest odor of 
oil, nor the faintest smoke to enter the already overburdened lungs. 
Wear a noiseless, washable dress and cloth shoes, and see that 
the hinges of the door are oiled to prevent creaking; one move- 
ment of a noisy door may break a slumber during which life was 
to have returned, and the interruption of repose may turn the scale 
beyond recovery. Should the patient remain asleep for any con- 
siderable time, carefully scrutinize his face if the room is not light 
enough for the purpose, a candle shaded by the hand will serve to 
display the countenance. In case the features seem drawn or the 
face is paler than usual, it may be taken as an indication of waning | 
vitality, which must be immediately restored by means of the food 
or stimulants ordered by the physician to be kept in readiness for 
such emergencies. Both should always be within easy reach, but 


should not be heated in the patient’s presence, if avoidable; a 
spirit lamp or a gas support placed in the next room or just out- 
side the door will answer admirably. These particular directions 
regarding food are applicable to all cases of serious illness. 


weather fold a warm blanket at once over this sheet, putting the 


—The Delineator. 
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WomANn’s Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 133 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HouSsEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “‘ For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HouskekKEEPING i; eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


A PRAIRIE OAUOUS. 

There are moments when the watcher of women at work, feels a 
thrill of positive reverence, as a word or look reveals suddenly 
such wealth of secret heroism as would have canonized a dozen 
saints in that past, which has less monopoly of them than we think. 

“ Women tell all they know and a lot they don’t” said a mascu- 
line observer the other day, and he added, “I don’t suppose a 
woman ever feels anything inside or out that she doesn’t run to tell 
it to some one” 

For one class of women, those who elect to live in big boarding- 
houses and spend their days in comparing notes with all the other 
boarders, this may be true; but for women at work never was any 
judgment farther from the mark. They are not only too busy to 
tell, but for most of them is a pride that keeps them silent through 
days made up of petty trials; of unending strain on patience and 
endurance, and all that demands from women the traits we have 
come to associate involuntarily with the word woman. And of all 
women at work there is no class on whom severer stress is laid 
than the wives of Western farmers, who have faced privation and 
overwork in every form, and learned how to go without almost 
everything regarded as essentials of even moderate comfort in 
daily living. Patient, uncomplaining, hiding even from each other 
the worst rubs, and facing all with the cheer and courage born of 
difficulties surmounted, what words are strong enough to praise 
aright the women who are waiting some better fortune, but work- 
ing while they wait ? 

These are the thoughts that rose as the pages were turned of a 
letter lying before me now, and the summary of all that is wished 
but that can not be done in that remote little community. But 
something has come of the caucus called by the writer of the 
cheery pages, who had waited for the postage stamp that should 
carry them eastward, and who decided that the neighborhood 
might at least tell its difficulties, and see if a way of partial escape 
might not appear. A Woman’s Exchange in the ordinary sense 


was of course impossible. 


| goes on. 


Nobody had any money, nor could any- 
body see how, under existing conditions, any money could be 


| counted upon. They had all gone on making believe, with the 


energy latent in most women, and carrying a brave face for all the 
world. 

“T concluded we had done it long enough,” my correspondent 
‘“We had had all the discipline that proper reticence 
and all that sort of thing could bring, and I determined to senda 
bomb-shell into the camp at once. ‘We will not pretend any 
longer,’ I said. ‘ Not one of us has any money or expects to have 
any till the next crop has been harvested. We have all turned our 
dresses and jackets and every turnable thing, just as many times 
as they can be turned. We are all going without, hard as we can. 
We are all overworked so that not one of us reads or rests or does 
anything but grind at the day’s work from early morning till late 
night. It is quite settled that we have no means of earning so far 
as dollars and cents go. Now is it not possible that we can share 
or divide our work, or change off somehow so that a little more 
time at least may be had? I have a plan for one thing, and when 
I have told it, anybody with a plan for another may have their turn. 
Here is Mrs. M . for instance. She hates the needle and 
always has, and she has three little girls to be dressed. The three 
boys are an easier matter, but even they must be mended. Now 
Mrs. M. is the only one in the neighborhood who has a washing- 
machine, and she says she loves to wash. Here is a chance to 
change off. I will guarantee to do my part toward keeping the 
whole family mended and in order if Mrs. M. will take my wash- 
ing off my hands. McChesney’s wife is close by her and will 
help. I know that three of you have the same dread of wash-day 
that I have. Why should not the mess and confusion of it be con- 
densed under one roof instead of making four families miserable? 
What do you say, Mrs. M.?’ 

“Mrs. M. flushed up to her eyes. ‘If we weren’t all poor to- 
gether I wouldn’t hear to it, for I don’t know what John would say 
if he heard it called “ taking in washing.” But I'll make any kind 
of a bargain that will take the sewing off my hands, and perhaps if 
the grasshoppers and the drought and the big bonanza farms give 
us a chance, we shall all have some money next year, and can do 
better by each other. How many of you really want to do this 
thing, and how shall we settle about it?’ 

“ Everybody in the room rose up at once except Aunt Desire, 
who set her lips together and looked grim. ‘It’s shirking, to my 
mind,’ she said. ‘ Wash-day ain't the worst thing there is, and 
there’s other things to begin at.’ But when we asked her what, 
she had nothing to say only that folks had better do their own 
work, and she shouldn’t countenance any such ways. 

“ Now this sounds like the smallest of beginnings; too small 
to tell almost, and yet you will never know the relief that has come. 
Five families, all near together, as nearness on a prairie goes, all 
settled to give up an individual wash-day and devote it to earning 
the pay for it by sewing and contriving for the two who took the 
work. McChesney’s wife was just as glad as Mrs. M., and 
finally we settled to make a bee of it and all meet at the different 
houses, and one read aloud while the rest worked. Then we 
bound ourselves not to try to get up a great meal, for half our 
strength goes in that way, and we are always wasting force in fol- 
lowing traditions. We took ‘ Green’s Short History of the Eng- 
lish People’ because it would instruct as well as entertain, and we 
went through It with perfect enjoyment. By the time three months 
were over we had reduced the thing to a system. 
hand at a bonnet or hat. 


I have a light 
My splendid neighbor, Mrs. B., loves to 
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make buttonholes, but hates the rest of a garment. We changed 
off in everything, till each one was doing the thing she could do 
easiest, and we all had more time than we had ever had before. It 
did not abolish work, but it did put a new face upon it. You can’t 
call it co-operation, because we wouldn’t give up our individual 
homes for anything, but it’s a kind of co-operation after all. Now 
we are working toward a common bakery. Not horrid stuff such 
as one buys, but only putting Horace Smith’s wife, who makes the 
most delicious bread and rolls you ever saw, in charge, and taking 
some of her work off her hands. We are all so scattered, but we are 
beginning to plan for getting nearer together. There is no reason 
why we should not condense forces. Mrs. Horace’s big brick oven 
could just as well be next the room we call laundry, with a chance 
to use Mrs. McChesney’s strong arms on occasion. In short, we 
are trying to see where the work sprcad about seven kitchens can 
most of it be condensed into one, and we are finding that even with 
our distances we are getting nearer to it and that we are all hap- 
pier and freer, with enlarging prospects in the same direction. At 
present we pay chiefly ‘in kind,’ in primitive fashion, and I am 
glad we have to, since it demonstrates the fact that any little com- 
munity isolated as we are can do the same thing and find release 
from much that makes life so burdensome. In such case time is 
money, and strength saved no less so, and nothing so practical has 
ever been done before on any bit of Dakota prairie. Now let 
women at other points no less forlorn, sink their prejudices, take 
counsel together and see if they can not devise a way of lessening 
work and so lengthening and sweetening life.” 


A WAIL FROM THE ANTIPODES. 

Thus far we have considered the difficulties hedging about 
domestic service, as chiefly American, with a trace of own perplex- 
ities for England. But it is apparently all English-speaking peo- 
ples who are sounding an alarm, and this time it is Australia, from 
which comes an appeal, printed recently in the London Standard, 
and reproduced here as a matter of interest to every reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, whose own struggles and perplexities may 
be lightened a trifle by reflecting that the sister just under her 
feet is in the same or even worse case. 


To the Editor of the London Standard. 

Sir :—Our sisters in England are ever ready to stretch out 
friendly hands to all who are trying bravely, but in vain, to grapple 
with their overwhelming difficulties. Not one of the many classes 
at home but has its protecting organization ; no profession or trade 
but has its “guild” in some shape or another. Societies on a 
charitable or economic basis watch over the interests of each grade 
of social life, and kindly hearts and watchful eyes are ever on the 
alert to minister to the wants and sufferings of struggling humanity. 

To the ladies of England we, the ladies of Australia, appeal for 
help. Many of us remember, more or less regretfully, our happy 
homes and many opportunities for self-culture and benevolent 
work, and we call upon those we have left behind to lend us a hand 
of friendship, and to help us to secure the happiness of our homes 
in the new country. From nearly all the women in the colonies 
intrusted with the cares of a household comes the same dismal 
story in reference to the arrogance and incompetence of the colo- 
nial servants. It is a never-failing topic of conversation. Ladies 
who in England contented themselves with one visit in the day to 
their kitchen, find themselves suddenly obliged to undertake the 
entire cooking for their families, the cook having been hastily got 
rid of, hopelessly intoxicated. Women whose cultured minds and 
artistic temperaments fit them for a life of refinement and the ded- 
ication of their talents to art or literature, find their hands tied, 
their spirits saddened, and their aspirations crushed by a ceaseless 
round of worry and vexation and wearisome efforts to make up for 
all the deficiencies of their so-called “ servants.” 

Never was there such a misnomer. Truly the positions are re- 


versed, and the unlucky mistress (?) knows well that the slightest 
check to liberty, the gentlest attempt at correction, means instant 
departure on the part of the injured domestic. The rate of wages 
alone is enough to make one shudder. The commonest and most 
ignorant girl will toss her head and turn scornfully away at the 
timid offer of ten shillings a week, and a general servant or house 
and parlor maid thinks sixteen shillings a week, at least, her lawful 
right. One girl fancies she prefers the gountry, another will not 
go into the suburbs, another objects to children, till at last the un- 
happy mistress of the house, wearied with a tiring search through 
half the registry offices in the town, will feel positively grateful to 
an incompetent girl who is kind enough to accept her situation and 
fourteen shillings a week. There is a very simple explanation of 
this state of things. The supply is not equal to the demand. Pro- 
fessional men and their wives come out from home by every 
steamer, but comparatively few of the working classes have either 
the means or the enterprise for so long a journey. 

What we want is to bring over batches of at least 50 or 100 girls 
at a time—say twice a year—for, as may be supposed, each small 
contingent of domestics coming out from home soon learn to copy 
the manners of the class with which they mix, and within a few 
months become as exacting and impertinent as the girls around 
them. Are there no ladies at home who would help to organize a 
society for sending out supplies of respectable girls on a large 
scale? It might be managed on some such plan as this: A com- 
mittee of ladies at home might agree to choose and send out 50 or 


| 100 honest, active girls, such as earn a miserable pittance in the 


large manufacturing towns of Great Britain and Ireland. Even 
untrained girls would be an improvement on the insolent, half- 
trained colonials, if willing and obliging. These girls would be 
sent out under the care of some responsible matron. This idea 
was successfully carried out some years ago by Miss Macpherson, 
who took numbers of children over to Canada. 

On arrival in Australia they would be received by a committee 
of ladies who would be responsible for finding them good situa- 
tions, and would guarantee the payment of their passage money. 
This might be refunded as follows: Every girl should be under an 
engagement for one year to take no situation that was not approved 
of by the committee, and her mistress would be required to pay, 
say fourteen shillings a week, into a fund under the control of the 
committee. A certain proportion of this might be paid to the girl 
by the committee; the remainder, of course, would pay her pass- 
age out—a small sum in these days of rapid steamers. I believe 
that in all the large Australasian towns a plan of the kind would be 
eagerly received and would work well, and in Sydney I know that 
many ladies would gladly adopt it, or one like it. The wages of 
colonial servants would necessarily diminish, and their manners, it 
is hoped, would improve. In these days of “ Primrose Leagues,” 
“ Imperial Federation Leagues,” and others too numerous to men- 
tion, why should there not be a league formed to protect the liberty 
of the mistress—in fact, a new kind of “ Home Rule League?” I 
hope I may live to see it. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. J. Topp. 

30 COLLEGE STREET, HYDE PaRK, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A handful of letters on the same subject lie on the desk, each 
asking details as to how Women’s Exchanges can be communi- 
cated with and what are the requirements. A correspondent who 
writes pleasantly from a Massachusetts manufacturing town, may 
speak for all: 


“When I received my Goop HOUSEKEEPING of October 27, it 
was with great pleasure and satisfaction that I read of the new de- 
partment on Woman’s Work and Wages, knowing that to many 
women, as well as myself, it would make us turn to ourselves and 
our homes and ask, ‘What can I do the best?’ and then turn if 
possible that ‘best’ into an ‘honest penny,’ and lighten the too 
heavy burden of the husband or father. Now I do not under- 
stand the idea and work of Women’s Exchanges. We have none 
in our city. I wish for and need employment which can be ac- 
complished without publicity for my husband’s sake. Will you 
kindly inform me in regard to these Exchanges, an idea as to the 
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kinds of work a woman can furnish and how one might work for 
one outside her own city? If my requests are not demanding too 
much of your time you will enlighten one in need by answering.” 


In answer to this and all questions of the same order, inquirers 
have only to write to any Exchange that they settle upon as most 
desirable, and ask for their regulations, which are all in printed 
form. The New York Exchange is at 329 Fifth avenue. The 
Philadelphia one at 1629 Chestnut street. The regulations of each 
contain full directions for consigning goods of every order, with 
the percentage required, etc. The same general rules govern all. 
Buffalo has an admirable Exchange, and every city of any size has 
adopted this method of dealing with certain forms of women’s work. 


Another correspondent writes : 


“My trouble is the certainty that great partiality is shown. 
Several people have told me this, and that there would be no use 
in trying to get into the Exchange nearest us, as only the work ot 
favorites is taken.” 


To this very popular complaint I have already replied. In the 
meantime it has seemed well to make some investigations into the 
methods of two or three which have been set down as given to 
“favoritism.” The examination was made by a quite disinterested 
outsider, and with the following result : 


“T have taken testimony as to this question of favoritism. In 
every case all said that if anybody wished to show partiality it 
would be almost impossible to succeed. In the first place, while 
the bookkeeper has the names and addresses of all contributors, it 
is only for occasional reference, and all the business is done by 
numbers. The names are rarely looked into. Moreover, the only 
possible way to make one article, once accepted, sell better than 
another would be to deliberately hide some. To illustrate this, I 
saw two pieces of work lying side by side in a drawer, both paint- 
ings on silk for the same purpose; one a real work of art, the other 
an attempt so poor that I wondered it was taken at all. As to de- 
clining any good work, it is not in the least likely that it can hap- 
pen, as it is to their profit to sell all they can. In our Exchange, 
and it appears to be so in others, the management of the business 
is constantly examined into by women whose characters are above 
suspicion of dishonesty. They may do foolish things, but are not 
likely to do intentional injustice.” 


The smaller towns are beginning to see the Exchanges are not 


impossible even for them, another correspondent sending us the 
following proof: 


“The National Exchange for Woman’s Work, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Alta L. Lyonelrons, Carl Junction, Mo., bids fair to 
be a grand success.” 


From Long Island comes a letter, which is also the voice of 
several others : 


“ DEAR MADAME :—I have read with much interest the new de- 
partment, ‘Woman’s Work and Wages,’ in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and it has suggested to me that perhaps you could help me to 
help myself. I am like so many farmers’ wives and daughters, 
‘handy ’ about various things but not thoroughly fitted in any one 
way to earn my living. And if I were, it would now be impossible 
for me to stay from home all the time, so whatever I do must be 
done at home. I have thought much and have finally settled that 


summer boarders (perhaps 25 or 30 after becoming established), 
and for that I have not sufficient knowledge in some ways. Now 
what I need to know is how to buy meats, to carve and serve and 
in fact to understand the details of table management; if I knew 
this I think I could succeed. If I undertake this I wish to do it in 
a business manner and build up such a reputation as will enable 
me to command good prices. I know that experience teaches 
much,but I must have some knowledge to start with and where am 
I to get it? This is where I thought you would help me. I am 


not yet sure but think I could leave home a few weeks in mid- 
winter, and there surely must be some place in New York or 
Brooklyn where I could learn at least a part of what I wish to 
know, and perhaps not be very expensive. I should be truly 
grateful if you could tell me what steps to take, or make any sug- 
gestions that would help me.” 

Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston Cooking School had lessons in marketing, 
carving, etc., as part of its course, and nowhere has more careful 
work been done in this direction. The New York “ College for 
the Training of Teachers” intends to cover the same ground, and 
details can be had by addressing the managers. 


From a remote correspendent comes this word : 


“T am reading your editorials in Goop HOUSEKEEPING with a 
good deal of interest. I have been impressed for many years with 
the want of thoroughness in every department of work, and sent 
an article entitled “Up to the Mark” to one of the New York 
papers, in regard todressmaking. In no line of work is there need 
of better training in rules of proportion, adaptation and comfort. 
How are we to learn, and why can there not be training schools for 
these branches?” 


New York has one in its “ College for the Training of Teachers,” 
where classes go through a formal course. Any one wishing de- 
tails can write to it at 9 University Place, New York. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Mme. Menier has received public honors in France, being dec- 
orated with the Cross of Merit for Agriculture in recognition of 
her efforts for her employes. 


Abby Burgess, now Mrs. Grant, has had charge of the Matinicus 
light north of the Penobscot river for 28 years—at first as assist- 
ant, but was given full charge in 1866. 


The Queen’s Ladies-in-Waiting are beginning to murmur about 
adress grievance. They only receive £300, and are expected to 
appear in a new costume at every dinner. The maids are com- 
pelled to trim up their old gowns in all possible ways, for the 
Queen has an eagle eye for old dresses and hates them. 

The Pan-American ladies were one of the holiday attractions at 
many of the large dry goods stores during the holidays. They 
generally went about in parties of four or five, and were quickly 
identified by the crowds in the stores and followed about with re- 
spectful curiosity. The great object seemed to be to hear them 
talk, and when they were heard to use English all the curious folks 
looked disappointed and even went so far as to whisper among 
themselves that they didn’t believe the ladies were genuine South 
Americans at all. 


“Ina small place a woman can’t buy a caliker apron without the 
whole neighborhood holdin’ a inquest over it. Some think she 
orto have it, some think it is extravagant in her, and some think 
the set flowers on it is too young for her; and then they will 
quarrel agin whether she orto make it with a bib, or not. The 
reason why men’s talk, as a general thing, is better than wimmen’s, 
is because they have bigger things to talk about.”—Samantha 
Allen. 

Miss Emily Faithful and Mrs. Annie Besant are both reported 
to be about to visit America with a view to investigating the in- 
dustrial and political status of women in this country. 

Miss Saleni Armstrong, M. D., graduate of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College, Pennsylvania, and physician to the New England 


there is but one thing that is at all practicable and that is taking | Hospital, Boston, is to be the head of the Woman's Medical Mis 


sionary Training School, started by the Methodist in Bombay. 

A Working Girl’s Club, which meets every two weeks, is suc- 
cessfully conducted by the W. C. T. U. of Akron, O.; also a Noon 
Rest for girls employed near headquarters. The Noon Rest is 
supplied with free lunch tables, dishes and chairs, and the girls 
are furnished coffee, tea or lemonade for three cents each. 

Buffalo, N. Y., now boasts of three women architects. Of their 
skill and taste in office work there is no question, but when they 
come to practically superintend the execution of their own designs 
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they are sure to find grievous incompatibility between petticoats 
and nail kegs, kid shoes and mortar, snugly-fitting bodices and 
ladders. The working woman’s world waits for beauty and utility 
to meet and kiss each other in a feminine costume which shall be 
at the same time “ becoming ” and convenient. 


An outcry has lately been raised in England against afew ladies 
who, following the example of their liege lords, have gone out 
shooting. The Women's Penny Paper of London comments upon 
this injustice as follows: “‘We hold consistently and absolutely 
the doctrine that there is one, and only one, moral law for men and 
women. The sentimental rubbish which is written against the 
sporting ladies, which tries to show that their cruelty is more hein- 
ous than that of men, is dangerous and delusive. There is no dif- 
ference of standard in cruelty any more than there is in theft; the 
man and the woman who steal are condemned alike, and so are the 
man and woman who kill.” 


It is a little curious that San Francisco has a system of free Kin- 
dergarten schools and New York has not. The former owes its 
admirable work in this direction to the arduous efforts of one 
woman, Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin, who, trained under Miss 
Marwedel, and aided by such generous coadjutors as the Crockers 
and Sutros of California, developed a system of Kindergarten 
teaching and training which can hardly be matched in any other 
city in the United States. New York has made many individual 
efforts to establish a system of Kindergarten schools, but the con- 
tract is too large for individuals to carry. Prof. Adler has done 
what can be done in two sections through the efforts of his society 
for ethical study and culture. What should be done now must be 
done on the only adequate scale, by and through our public school 
system. Put the “primary” department on the Kindergarten 
basis, and train the hand to usefulness through every department 
with the head. This simple method will do more to banish poverty 
and usher in the reign of peace and happiness than all the laws for 
robbing one to give to another that were ever enacted., 


“T am tired of hearing sermons on the duty of being agreeable,” 
said a clever woman yesterday. “ Why does not somebody point 
out the occasional duty of being disagreeable? It comes often 
enough to us all. Life is full of disagreeable things, of unpleasant 
duties that some one must take upon himseif. Let the emergencies 
of my own life illustrate. Yesterday a most unwarranted demand 
was made upon my time and my privacy. Simply to refuse was 
not enough. In order to preserve my own self-respect and dignity 
of character, I had to make a warm remonstrance and admister a 
sharp reproof. It was not an easy thing todo. It sent me to my 
room with a nervous headache that lasted all day. I might have 
avoided the unpleasantness if I had been willing to shirk it and 
play the part of a coward. But I can not keep peace with myself 
and do such things, therefore I braved it out. Suppose, again, 
since illustration helps so wonderfully, I know myself overreached 
ina bargain. It can easily be done for I am not very long-headed. 
To say nothing and let it pass is the simplest thing. But it makes 
one feel mean-spirited. To protest in the name of one’s own self- 
respect is so often a duty of life, but always so disagreeable a 
duty! Which shall one do, play the coward and be heralded as 
the most amiable of mortals, or take upon one’s shoulders the 
mantle of the apostle of the disagreeable, and brave the criticism 
of a world that loves easy good nature better than anything else ?” 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, commissioner of the New York 
State Board of Charities, one of the ablest, most humane, and 
bravest of women, has made a report to the board upon the work- 
house on Blackwell's Island. Her report presents in the strongest 
light the abuses which prevail, and she says: “No words are 
strong enough to paint its condition, or to describe the injury and 
disgrace which it is to the city.” 

The women of the Russian telegraph service are raising a great 
outcry in the press against the hardship of the law in force in Rus- 
sia that they may only marry telegraphists, and that, too, only 
those who are engaged at the same station, the official idea being 
that they thereby, in case of need, would be able to take the place 
of their husbands. A young Russian woman writes to a Novgo- 
rod paper: “I have, therefore, if I do not choose to forfeit my 
situation, first to fall in love with an electrical swain, then to man- 
age that he falls in love with me; next to arrange that he is trans- 


ferred to my station. This is a hard task for a girl who is riveted 
14 hours every day to her apparatus and does not wish to lose her 
pittance of 720 roubles a year.” 


The “ Mutual Benefit Exchange,” New York, for woman’s work, 
has been formed by a copartnership between two ladies—Miss 
Howell and Miss Dart—who conduct it on business principles, and 
receive all work sent them from whatever source that comes up to 
their standard. A restaurant is a part of the enterprise, and this 
is well supplied, furnishing a warm and delightful luncheon at any 
hour of the day, and supplying specialties, such as jellies, jams, 
preserves, pies, cakes, bread, rolls, sauces, condiments, and the 
like, at reasonable prices. Delicious plum pudding, molasses 
pound cake, with fruit, mustard sance for meats, and some other 
things, are specialties that can be highly recommended. The art 
work, being under the supervision of a trained and experienced 
worker like Miss Dart, can not fail to meet with the demand for 
useful and beautiful things. Charming novelties, suitable for gifts, 
are exhibited during the holiday season, but the department will 
not consist wholly of fancy articles. Great pains will be taken to 
cultivate that which is useful, but different from the things com- 
monly seen in shops, particularly the home industries of women 
who earn their bread, and whose work is distinguished by their 
care and skill. 

As for Milton’s lines—“ He for God only; she for God in him,” 
they are distinctly false. Doubtless some license must be allowed 
to a poet; but at the same time let it be remembered that it is this 
same poet who describes Satan so as to arouse pity and sympathy 
for so grand a creature fallen. I do not think that we need be 
surprised that the devil’s apologist should write of us as inferior 
creatures. Charlotte Bronte says in “Shirley,” “ Milton was 
great; but was he good? His brain was right; (?) but how was 
his heart? Milton tried to see the first woman; but he 
saw her not. It was his cook he saw, prepar- 
ing a cold collation. of dulcet creams.” And may I, 
while on this subject of the relation of the sexes, urge on all 
members of the English Church the necessity for a change in the 
words of the marriage service? They are toa great extent out of 
harmony with modern feeling, and retain too much of the old 
spirit of master and slave. It seems to me perfectly shocking to 
impose those three vows onany human being. How can any one 
vow to go on loving another? Let alone the promise of obedience 
which must be degrading for any one human being to make to 
another.—Emily Gerald, in Penny Paper. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of colored women 
in St. Louis are developing remarkable efficiency. Their reports 
at the state convention just closed were among the best features 
of the program. Among other enterprises they conduct an 
orphanage for colored children which has handled more than 
$1.300 this year in a very careful manner, and they are now con- 
templating the establishment of a home for the aged of their own 
race. 

Every year widens the field for women. One of the consignors 
of the Women’s Exchange, known as No. 7,672, earns her living 
hammering silver. Potpourri jars, hair brushes, pen, card and 
cigarette trays, paper knives, punch bowls and silver drinking 
mugs, are among the pieces of repoussé work done by 7,672 for 
the holiday trade. 

“In the West of Ireland, a young lady has settled down in a 
place called Letterfrack, in Connemara, by herself, with the desire 
of teaching an industry there. She was traveling eighteen months 
ago through that part of country, and she was struck with the 
poverty of the people. She began to consider whether she could 
not learn basket-making, and then teach it. She knew nothing 
about it, but she was determined to find it out, and with a great 
deal of trouble she got a thorough training in England in basket- 
making. She then went to France, where she learned how to 
make pretty French baskets. In the following summer she settled 
down in Letterfrack, and started teaching the trade of basket- 
making. She began by teaching one small boy, but her class 
rapidly increased, and there is now quite a little industry estab- 
lished here. She has planted the place all about with osiers, and 
she is now making an experiment in the growing of early vege- 
tables.".—Woman's Penny Paper. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
banied by the name and address of the writer. 


to the above announcement.—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
ANIMALCULZ VS. BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will “A Learner,” of Detroit, kindly describe the animalcule 
found in the batter of buckwhat cakes which has been allowed to 
stand over night. MICROSCOPIST. 

LONGMEADOW, MAss. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see that the rule I sent for Graham bread has been printed “a 
small teaspoonful of lard.” It should be a small tadlespoonful. 
Will you please correct it. C. M. G. 

NortTH EASTERN, MAss. 


WITHOUT SALT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 121, page 91, is an enquiry from 
a “Constant Reader,” as to “ How to prevent my hair from com- 
ing out?” The use of salt in food is a very common cause of 
“ dandruff,” “the hair coming out,” “chapped hands,” “ chapped 
lips,” etc. Let “Constant Reader” abstain absolutely from the use 
of “salt,” for four weeks and she will be cured. 

St. Louts, Mo. Henry S. CHASE, M. D. 


IDEAS WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Would some one give me in your “Cozy Corner,” at earliest 
convenience, an idea of the very simplest kind of refreshments I 
might serve at an informal reception? My house is small and I 
keep but one girl. I would like each week in February and March 
to invite, on one afternoon, about twelve to twenty ladies for a few 
hours, and would also like to serve, very informally, some simple 
refreshments, just to “ break the ice ;” cake, coffee and cocoa, per- 
haps, for one occasion, but I would like something different each 
time, and equally simple. I think ideas on this subject would be 
very acceptable. I have five rooms connected by archways, mak- 
ing it possible to pass about nicely. ALMA. 

“Out WEsT.” 


GOOD BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I have been very much interested in reading your very pleasant 
and useful periodical of late. And in your last number I notice a 
request of “ E. C. K.” for a recipe for bread making which will not 


have the “yeasty taste.” Our family have been noted for their | 


good bread for years. And coming from an old New England 
family, I was brought up to think that unless the bread was perfect 
there was nothing in the house that would take the place of it. 
Consequently I will give my recipe exactly, hoping that all will 
follow it who are not in the habit of having good bread. 

To make wheat bread, take two quarts of finely sifted flour, put 
into the bread pan. Mix with this flour (with the ends of the 
fingers) a tablespoonful of lard and a piece of butter the size of an 
English walnut, one teaspoonful of salt and two of sugar. Mix all 
well together. Then make a hole in the center of the flour and 
pour in the yeast cake which has been dissolved in about two 
tablespoonfuls of warm water. Stir this inthoroughly. Thenadd 
the sweet milk, (three half pints) which must be warmed first, by 
setting the milk ina pail, into hot water. In this way the milk 
will not become scalded, or burnt, or too hot. Pour the milk ina 
little at a time and knead just twenty minutes by the clock. This 
is the most important part of all, I think. For the two quarts of 
fiour I usually cut off a small corner of the compressed yeast cake, 


because the whole cake is too much. This recipe makes three 
large loaves. I raise mine over night, mould in the morning, and 
it is baked by 9.30 o'clock; the second raising takes about two 
hours in cold weather and less in warm. Bake an hour. 

AGAIN Goop BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following is an excellent method of making bread with com- 
pressed yeast, which neither smells or tastes “yeasty.” Take 
two full quarts of flour, one quart of sweet milk less one gill, half 
of a small cake of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, and one gill 
of luke-warm water. Put the yeast in the water tosoak. Heat 
one teacupful of the milk to the boiling point, and pour it over two 


| heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, and beat until it is smooth. 


Slightly warm the rest of the milk and pour it in. Add the salt, 
and sift in one quart of flour. Stir until smooth then add the 
yeast, thoroughly rubbed up in the gill of water, and beat (not stir) 
the whole for ten minutes. Cover with a cloth and set in a warm 
place to rise. In about three hours it will be light. Warm the 
remaining quart of flour, add a heaping teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar to it, and gradually work it into the light batter. The dough 
will be very soft and may require a little flour dredged on from 
time to time, to prevent it sticking to the pan and hands, while 
kneading. Ten minutes’ steady kneading will make it look smooth 
and satiny; it is then ready to cover and set ina warm place to 
rise again. In from two to three hours it will have risen to double 
its bulk and will be ready to make into loaves. Turnit out ona 
moulding-board and knead until it stops snapping, and locks fine 
and close grained. Divide into two loaves and put them into 
warmed and greased tins. Allow each loaf to rise to twice the 
size it was when put in the pan, then put into a pretty hot oven 
and bake three-quarters of an hour. M. K. b. 

Norwoop Park, ILL. 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed are several recipes which have been asked for in your 
* Cozy Corner” department. 


MAYONNAISE (will keep indefinitely).—Yolks eighteen eggs, five tea- 
spoonfuls salt, pinch cayenne, one and one-half cups melted butter, 
one and one-half cups vinegar, eight tablespoonfuls oil, juice of two 
lemons, one tablespoonful mustard (mix with hot water). Just before 
using, add whipped cream, although it is delicious without it. Beat the 
yolks thick and yellow, add the ingredients in the order given, beating 
vigorously all the time. When finished, the dressing should be thick, 
but if it is not, put in a cold place and it will beim ashort time. Of 
course it is not necessary to make the full recipe but it is very con- 
venient to have in the house. 


Mrs. LINcoLn’s GRAHAM BREAD.—One pint of milk, scalded and 
cooled, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half cup 
of yeast (condensed yeast,) two cups of white flour and three or three and 
one-half cups sifted Graham flour. In the morning mix in the order 
given into a dough a little softer than for white bread; let it rise till 
light, stir it down, pour it into well-greased pans, let it rise again and bake 
a little longer and in a less hot oven than white bread. 


CREAMED PoTraToEs.—Cut cold boiled potatoes into cubes or thin 
slices. Put in a small pan cover with milk and cook until the potatoes 
have absorbed nearly all the milk. To one pint of potatoes add one 
tablespoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of 
pepper and a little chopped parsley. 

PoTATOES CREAMED AND BROWNED.—For two cupfuls of potatoes 
(cold boiled), heat in a double boiler one cupful of milk, thickened with 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour. Season with salt and pepper. 
Into this stir the potatoes, cut into dice, letting them remain on the fire 
just long enough to become smoking hot throughout. When well heated 
turn into a greased baking dish, cover with buttered crumbs and brown 
in a quick oven. If parsley is liked, cut some fine and stir into the milk 
with the potatoes. 

CREAMED OysTERS. (Delicious).—One pint of cream or milk, one 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, cayenne 
and celery salt. Melt the butter, add flour, then the boiling cream and 
seasoning ; to this add one pint of oysters parboiled. Turn into a baking 
dish, cover with buttered crumbs and brown in a quick oven. 


GREEN Bay, WIs. K. S. 


| 
“An old Housekeeper,” Roselle, N. J., is respectfully referred 
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Quiet Hours Quick WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHGLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. : 


241.—A CABINET OF HIDDEN GEMS, MINERALS AND 


Old songs and proverbs yield a mine of knowledge as to medi- 
zval manners and customs, and if paraphrased their wealth is 
From the following modern version of an ancient 
tale may be dug out, by the skilful explorer, some of the hidden 


richly revealed. 


METALS. 
[AN OLD FABLE WITH A NEW FACE.] 


treasures of the earth and sea—Gems, Metals and Minerals. 


* Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey, 

There came a black spider 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 


EARL VON DER SPEYDER AND FAIR MOFFEITA. 


Piled on a crag, old turrets crowned the steep 
To cap Earl Von der Speyder’s massive keep ; 
Beneath, a hut, lost in its frowning shade, 
Sheltered the fair Moffetta, timid maid. 

At morn, up early, would she o’er the grass, 
Where sprites spin elfin veils of dew-drops, pass 
Across the castle-moat and through a gate 
Down to her tufted bower, where oft she ate 
Her meal of curds and simple added whey. 

Der Speyder spied her eating thus one day, 
And, bold and full of guile, advanced to greet 
The trembling maid, and plumped into a seat, 
Beside her. Then she cried, “ O grant relief! 

I am, alac! hit every way by grief! 

My father’s dead; sick are my sisters four. 

Had not our ma lined this soft, quiet bower, 
With fresco all of flowers, with moss and birds 
Environed, I could nowhere eat my curds 

With music or all pleasant things around, 

Yet bugs and spiders hop all o’er the ground.” 
He, with her childish talk amused and charmed, 
Answered, “1 am on daring ventures armed; 

A runagate, I quit this tame, dull home, 
Vamber’y-like, in foreign climes to roam; 

To make a stir on Paynim coasts I fly, 

Rather than moil and grub yet till I die. 

I dance not, flatter not, nor would, of choice, 
O’ertop a zither’s music with my voice; 

I serve the Cross, and will not spare its foes, 
Nor stop a zealot who crusading goes. 

Tired of sad pine and fir on northern sand, 

I wend where groves of cocoa line the strand. 
Rub yesterdays all out, and live anew; 

For my sake drop a lonely tear, a dew 

Of kindness as for some remembered one, 
Some bird, or tamer cur, yet loved though gone.” 
Then she: “Think not I blame thy strenuous zeal ; 
In fame thy star shall rise, shall flame thy steel. 
Pa met hysteric dervishes at Acre, 

He died, you know, of the Crusade’s partaker ; 
His cruel captors made him eat and drink 
Vinegar, nettles, all things vile, I think; 

Forced to a choice, physic or Alcoran, 

He poison took—would not turn Mussulman. 
To Liverpool by rail, and steamer thence, 
Thou’lt be in India Monday, four weeks hence; 
Chere thou wilt still rush foremost to the fray ; 
Cry, ‘Stalwarts, to the rescue !’—Night and day 
\top a zebra or a camel ride, 

Or thine own cob alternately bestride, 

Or go more easy while a donkey’s there; 
Thou’lt hear the loud Muezzin call to prayer ; 
Watch in barbarian harbors leisurely 
To some soft symphony xebecques sail by; 


55. See in the howling gale navies go down, 

56. ‘Regale nabobs and, mayhap, win a crown; 

57. Study New York’s queer politics and men, 

58. Supreme courts and supremer aldermen; 

59. See Manistee low glide through Michigan, 

60. Climb all the copal-trees of Yucatan; 

61. View beauteous Mahal Taj, a dead queen’s tomb, 
62. World-wonder Taj, as Persians boast the dome. 
63. Then, full of glory, home by Suez steam, 

64. Watching billows, snowy, roll, and banners gleam ; 
65. With parsley wreathed, as hero-Greeks were seen, 
66. Parsley in French Persil, verdantly green.” 

67. Der Speyder rose and reddened, “ Now by my 

68. Halidom! oons! to neatly snub! Shall I 

69. Let so infinitesimal a chit evade 

zo. Pursuit? Nay, by mytroth!”’ With that he laid 
71. His hand onher. ‘Stop, Earl!’’ Moffetta cried; 
72. ‘*M’ embrasser de la sorte 1? and forth she hied, 
73. With rapid step, ear listening, eyes alert, 

74. She gained her humble hut, and took no hurt. 


PRIZES. 

Prizes are offered as follows: /%7s¢—For the list containing the 
largest number of names (see rules below) Four Dollars; Second— 
For the second largest, Three Dollars; 74zrd—For the third larg- 
est,a Bound Volume of Goop HouSEKEEPING—any chosen one 
of the nine already complete volumes; /ourth—For the fourth 
largest, One Year’s Subscription to GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 

RULES. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 51 clearly defined 
English names of treasures of the earth and sea, in the shape of 
Gems, Metals and Minerals, or ores in their natural state, or alloys. 
Each variety is to be counted as often as it appears; but names of 
goods or instruments that happen to be made of gems, metals or 
minerals are not to be included in the list; nor obsolete words. 
Begin with the numbered lines. 

Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order from left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming an- 
other name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first 
chosen; nor will abbreviations, parts of compound names or names 
incorrectly spelled be accepted; nor can newly-discovered names 
be added after one list has been mailed. Webster’s Unabridged, 
with its Supplement, will be taken as authority. 

Give each name (writing p/ain/y) in the order printed, number of 
the line in which it appears, and the total number of names discov- 
ered, but do not copy out the poem in full. 

In case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

All lists for this contest must bear a postmark of date not later 
than February 11, 1890, at 6 p. m. 

Responses that do not contain full name and address of the 
sender will not be considered. 


235.—ENIGMA, 
Answer—Chrysanthemum. 


236.—ENIGMATICAL AVIARY. 


Answers— 
1. Swallow. 6. Par-rot. 11. Dove. 16. Rail. 
2. Thrush. 7. Wren. 12. Mag-pie 17. Turkey. 
3. O-w-l. 8. Goose. 13. Loon. 18. Man-ot-war. 
4. Partridge. g. Crow. 14. Tit-mouse. 19. Ruff. 
5. Stare. 10. Crane. 15. Gull 20. Crown. 


2t. Mar-ten. "22. Starling. 


238.—CHARADE. 
Answer—Car-pet. 


Correct ANSWERS RECEIVED :—Massachusetts—From Mrs. E. E. 
Manville, Great Barrington, to Nos. 235, 238; from L. P. Graves, Chico- 
pee, to No. 235. New York—From M. C. Allen, Brockport, to Nos. 235, 
238 and large part of 236; from Josie H. Schureman and Mary Phayre, 
New York City, Mrs. J. C. Kuhike and “M. F. C.,” Brooklyn and 
Miss M. E. Greeley, Lowville, to No. 235 ; from M. L. Palmer, Brooklyn, 
to Nos. 235, 238. Illinois—Bella Steel, Chicago, to No. 235; from N. B. 
Waller and Mrs. Joseph Berolzheim, Chicago, to Nos. 235, 238. Connec- 
ticut—From G. H. Ryder, Hartford, and M. C. Durfee, West Stratford, 
to Nos. 235, 238; from Amelia L. Clark, Suffield, to No. 235. From Mrs. 
G. D. Libby, Gardiner, Me., Mrs. W. F. Walker, Welshton, Fla., Mrs. 
E. S. Hartwell, Salinas, Cal., to No. 235; from Lydia Sheppard, Berlin, 
Ont., to Nos. 235, 238; Mrs. H. L. Mead, Centralia, Wash., to Nos. 233, 
235, 238 and most of 237. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASsS., FEBRUARY 1, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


Atl communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

The special papers which appear in Goop Housg&KEREPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF DINING AND DINNER GIVING. 

The leading paper for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 126, will 
be devoted to the subject of “The Etiquette of Dining and 
Dinner Giving,” the details being gathered from conversations 
with George W. Childs, Esq., whose elegant hospitality is well 
known, not only throughout our own country, but widely in the 
world at large. In no other private house in the world have there 
been so many noteworthy persons entertained, from abroad, and 
from our own country as well, including among others, Brazil’s 
late Emperor and Empress, Lord Dufferin, Lord Rosenbury, 
Lord Houghton, the Marquis De Rochambeau, Earl of Caithness, 
Lord Dunraven, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dean 
Stanley, Arch Deacon Farrar, beside many well known untitled 
persons, like Mathew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Mr. Froude, 
Goldwin Smith, Professor Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Irving, Christine Nilsson, G. A. Sala, Charles Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Bancroft, du Chaillu, Bishop 
Simpson, Bishop Potter, Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. McCosh, Andrew 
D. White, and many prominent military commanders, including 
General Grant and other representatives of American enterprise 
and distinction; presenting among the menus, that furnished at 
the notable dinner given by Mr. Childs in honor of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and that in honor of George Bancroft. By Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, one of GooD HOUSEKEEPING’Ss favorite con- 
tributors. 

This paper, being formulated, as it is, from one who is widely 
considered as the best known authority on all subjects pertaining 
to The Etiquette of Dining and Dinner Giving, cannot fail to be 
not only a welcome and timely one for our readers, but, as well, an 
interesting and valuable one for all those who may wish to know 
how such things may be done as they should be. 

This paper will be accompanied by one describing the White 
House State Dinners, the Code of Etiquette established on the 
occasion of the first State Dinner, which was given by President 
Washington, in May, 1789, in honor of the arrival of Mrs. Wash- 
ington in New York, having been continuously adhered to by all 
the succeeding presidents, except in the exigencies of war, or 
other circumstances which prevented its adoption. This Code of 
Etiquette is carefully described, as are also the Cards of Invitation 
sent out and the Menu prepared for the first State Dinner of 
President and Mrs. Harrison, together with the precedent methods 
of Seating the Guests, Table Service and the After-Dinner Accom- 
plishments. This paper is prepared by Mrs. L. B. Stelle of the 
Washington Woman’s Press Association. 

Tothese papers will be added the full page illustration of the 


celebrated Forty Thousand Dollar Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. 
Childs, which was printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, May 15, 1886, 
and which we have been repeatedly requested to reproduce, for 
the benefit of many of our readers who were not at that time sub- 
scribers to Goop HOUSEKEEPING; also an illustration of the 
White House State Dining Room and the President’s Private 
Dining Room. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Etiquette of Calls and Cards, by Anna Sawyer, gives in de- 
tail, such interesting particulars as everybody wants to know of, 
on the much discussed subject of Calls and Cards in the ordinary 
walks and ways of every-day life. 

Mrs. M. A. Thurston gives some true-to-life instances of how 
Bad Housekeeping is too often conducted, drawing a graphic 
picture for the placing over against the old-fashioned print which 
should be kept in prominent place and heeded in all homes: 
“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves.” 

The particulars of a Chopstick and Knife and Fork Dinner with 
the Chinese, is apaper by Charles H. Shinn, who writes from per- 
sonal knowledge and experience. It may not, perhaps, be looked 
upon as an appetizing feast, by our good housewives, but the 
writer tells in a pleasant way, “ how other folks do things ” in their 


own particular way. 

Glin Burton writes of Clubs and Circles, giving the details of 
some pleasant and profitable experiences in the line of how 
Growth, Progress and Enjoyment may be stimulated in the Home. 

Laura E. Richards’s touching story of “ Little Patience,” is con- 
cluded in this issue, and they who may follow it to the end, will 
find the last lines blurred by falling tears and a hard place or two 
in the throat. 

Dinah Sturges writes of Old Fashioned Cooking, and tells how 
to make good Steamed Dumplings, Berry Puddings, Pancakes, 
Old Fashioned Buttermilk Biscuit, Soft Gingerbread, Beefsteak 
Pie and Modern Baked Beans—a bill of fare fit for princes and 
potentates, and at the same time adapted to everybody’s larder 
and table. 

Alice Rathbone writes feelingly on the all important matter of 
Buying Trash and tells how dimes, quarters and half dollars may 
be flittered away “all for nothing.” 

Some ways of Serving Rice are given by a housewife who evi- 
dently “ knows what she is talking about.” 

Juniata Stafford rises in her place to say why she does not take 
to Short Sheets and Scant Table Cloths. 

Rebecca. Cameron gives two more of her celebrated Cape Fear 
recipes—one for cooking Roast Duck and one for making Bird 
Pie, equal, perhaps, to the famous historical. pie made “ when the 
pie was opened,” and “ birds began to sing.” 

A timely “In the Sick Room” paper from the De/ineator is 
given, touching the Symptoms and Treatment of Pneumonia and 
Pleurisy. 

Mrs. Campbell’s department of Woman’s Work and Wages is 
replete with papers of interest and value to all households at home 
or abroad, as to what woman may do, should do and is doing. 

The quiet Hours page puts on exhibition a Cabinet of Gems, 
Minerals and Metals, which will give the Quick Witted some 
useful exercises in a new field of exploration and research. 

The poetical contributions are The Three Toilers, Seventeen, 
About my Boy and Me, Sea Gulls, The Minister’s Baby at Church 
and A Rhyme for My Lady Bertha’s Birthday—each and all 
worthy of a careful and attentive reading. 
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AGAIN CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I have been greatly interested in the articles recently published 
in your excellent household magazine, which have a direct bearing 
upon household economics, and among these articles the not the 
least interesting is the one upon the subject of co-operative house- 
keeping, by the author of “ Looking Backward.” Although it 
would be impossible for me or for any one else in the far West, 
probably, to support Mr. Bellamy’s position by recounting experi- 
ences in his methods of housekeeping, I can avow with bare-faced 
assurance that I have had opportunities in the old way, that I have 
frequently met the enemy and just as frequently have been theirs. 

I want to eliminate the servant girl problem from the face of the 
earth. I am willing to engage in reasonable experimentation with 


this object in view, and, therefore, the most plausible suggestions, | 


if they appear capable of solution, will receive my hearty “God 
speed.” Mr. Bellamy’s plan for co-operative housekeeping seems 
to be a good one, and I am more nearly convinced that this is true 


since reading te editorial in your last issue, which cites success- | 


ful experimentation in a small way in various cities of the East. 


There seems to be one man in this wicked world for whom the | 


servant girl problem has no terrors, and “ H.O. M.E.,” who ap- 


peared in your last issue is, doubtless, that man. I would not have | 


him conclude that I am one of those individuals who, hollow-eyed, 


homeless and a wanderer, vainly strives to drive gaunt hunger | 


from a starving frame by frequenting the hotels and boarding- 
houses of sither St. Paul or nineteenth century Boston. On the 
contrary I have a little home of my own and it is occupied by one 
of earth’s happy little families, and, although the variety of our 
food supply is not great, it is composed of the best the market 
affords, and which, I may add parenthetically, is generally “ paral- 
ized” by Miss McGinty before it reaches the table. I can not 
help believing that the same food material which J buy could be 
better cooked by a professional chef and better served by a pro- 
fessional waiter than by the average servant girl who frequents 
ninty-five small families out of a hundred. 


‘““H.O. M. E.” seems to be blind to the principal cause of unsat- 
isfactory meals which one gets at the boarding-houses and hotels. 


It is this: All of those institutions are operated for the sole pur- 
pose of making money, and I have yet to board at one in which the 
cuisine, in the main, was not made up of those supposed articles of 
diet which were not only of inferior quality and could be bought 
cheaply, but which, alas, could be cooked en masse. 


necessarily include in its role the purchasing only of the best pro- 
ductions of art and mother earth, and which must be cooked 
scientifically, that is in a healthful and palatable manner. If these | 
features of the problem are lost sight of the whole subject may as 
well be dropped at once for, radical as I am, I prefer the present 
servant girl autocracy to the ordinary boarding-house hash. It 
will certainly be a most serious mistake, on the part of experi- 
mentors in co-operation, if they do not, in the beginning, adopt the 
rule of buying the best in the market and then providing for its 
palatable preparation for the table. This will be the keynote to 
co-operative success. 

“H.O. M. E.” seems to be worrying about the destruction of | 
the “ homelikeness of home,” the loss of home cares, home neces- 
sities, etc. What are we working for, Mr. Editor, if it is not for 
the destruction of care, the elimination of the burdens which life 
imposes? I resent the imputation that the servant girl or any 
other cause of care, vexation and worry are necessary for the hap- | 
piness of my household. 

One of the “homelikenesses of home” which I occasionally 
enjoy is the privilege of the wash-day dinner; and another is the 
privilege of arriving home in the evening, tired from the day's 
work, to find my wife in tears and Miss McGinty seated on her 
trunk at the front gate patiently but triumphantly awaiting the 
expressman. 

“H.O.M.E.” can not force us to jump with him to the con- 
clusion that co-operative housekeeping will tend to destroy the | 


home. I believe quite the contrary. I was a home boy and since | 


| and souls alike. 
| grandly and smoothly Mr. Bellamy skims over our Lares and Pen- 


becoming a man I have been a home man, and one of the great 
aims of my life is to increase the happiness in my household, and 
I certainly hope do this by lessening the household cares of my 
wife and by eliminating causes of worry and anxiety, those eternal 
enemies of human happiness. Yours for co-operation, 


CHEYENNE, W. T., January 16, 1890. WYOMING. 
CO-OPERATIVE KITCHENS AND LAUNDRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


So many weary housekeepers are sighing for relief under the 
strain of attempted systematic, economical housekeeping that the 
above topics are of great interest to the masses of readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING which has already brought relief and comfort to 
many over-taxed and inexperienced wives. Our domestic service 
is so inefficient, so expensive and so troublesome that prayers and 
| anathemas rise in a swelling tide, and the wife and mother cries 


| out, “Where and how shall we gain wisdom to successfully cope 

with this all-important question in a manner which shall not only 
lead to reform, but ultimate victory?” I live a short distance 
from a large city. My family consists of four persons, the young- 
est a boy of twelvy years. My husband works diligently early and 
| late to support our modest establishment and “lay by for a rainy 

day ” and old age. It costs about twelve hundred dollars per an- 
| num for servants’ wages and board to comfortably (?) care for this 


| small family. One of the servants is a man who acts as coachman 
_ and “ man of all work ” about the place, indoors and out. Although 
| this outlay seems enormous, the friction, worry and lack of abso- 
lu e comfort and ease is a/ways conspicuous, at times to an exas- 
perating degree. Of course I am willing to admit much can be 
laid to my lack of wise management, and that there are always 
“two sides to a question,” but this statement brings no relief. 

On the same square where I reside live six other families, all 
victims to the same distressing conditions, more or less modified. 
It has occurred to me many times that if we could join forces in 
some practical, intelligent way that we could at least rid ourselves 
of the great bugbear which the family laundry work has become. 
Who will tell us how to begin? Shall we, in the center of the 
| square, which would be at the rear of all the houses, erect a com- 

mon laundry? Should one person own the laundry and lease it tu 
| the others at the lowest possible rate? or should we all join, shar- 

ing the expense alike, provided the ground could be secured on 
| satisfactory conditions? Could so few families successfully co- 
operate? Within a radius of half a mile live fifty or more fami- 
_ lies; would it be wiser or safer to attempt larger or greater co-oper- 


| ation? Would it be practicable, in case the smaller laundry, say 
Co-operative housekeeping, as I understand Mr. Bellamy, must | for our seven families, is established to combine with it a common 


kitchen, from which our meals could be served at given hours? 
Who knows and will tell us? I feel quite sure, dear Editor, that 
you will open wide your columns to this subject. Therefore let 


| those who are wise in experience, deep thought and earnest desire 


for reform which brings relief, speak out, and at once, for the ben- 
efit and uplifting of those weighted down by this problem so 
sphinx-like in proportions and enigmatical in solution. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y. ata Mrs. H. M. R. 


““A VITAL DOMESTIC PROBLEM,” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of December 21, 1889, Mr. Bellamy 
asks : “ What can be done with the servant girl >—Nothing; What 
can be done with our mothers and Aunt Janes ?—Everything.” 
With all honor and deference due Mr. Bellamy (including the rash 
judgment at the end) in behalf of our homes, home-making and 


| housekeeping; he forgets how geographically big is our country, 
| and perhaps writes and talks for his section and his end of the road 


only. And then he has not reached the core by any means, and he 
makes a mistake, there are still scores and scores of mothers and 
Aunt Janes in our households and kitchens, wearing away bodies 
But with what manly and superior wisdom, how 


ates past and present, and on to the goal in view (of Tantalus) co- 
operation. But we women know that the millennium is not at hand 


| yet. Still, how wisely he writes; how easily and well it looks on 


paper! Listen all: “It would only be necessary that a hundred 
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inquire how many have a doilar of their own to agree and spend as 
they please, without question or blame, and if the rash judgment 
at the end of his article prove true, then he has answered his own 
question of “ Why?” 

No sir, the shoe pinches the other foot; let that be rectified then 
the millennium of co-operation might become possible. And I do 
not write from the end of my road only, for from north to south 
and east to west money is a power in the hands of the lord of the 
household, and in ninety-nine households in one hundred we are 
made to feel its power keenly, and heavily too, to our sorrow many 
times “ prisoners of poverty.” Many a husband’s household rule is 
that if a woman have money to spend she will waste it, and so keeps 
guard and requires account of every cent spent, and besides “ What 
does a woman need more if she has clothes to her back and enough 
to eat?” and the purse-strings are tightened, and the mothers and 
Aunt Janes go on working, day in and day out, many times 16 and 
18 hours a day in a vain endeavor to make both ends meet, still 
never earning a cent of theirown to spend. ‘“ Work keeps them 
out of mischief.” And now, knowing the full value, and with all 
the willingness in the world to help ourselves onward, and Mr. 
Bellamy looks forward by words and deeds and money too, let him 
have a care and look to himself, or else he may get into worse 
trouble than did John Brown of slavery times, for our men will go 
for him for trying to undermine the institutions of our country and 
the constitution of our homes. MARIE VALLE. 

STE. GENEVIEVE, Mo. 


POEMS ASKED FOR. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some one of your numerous readers send me the poem, 
“The Wonderful Sack,” and the author? What I much desire is 
something suitable for recitations as I contemplate writing an 
essay on the curse of tobacco and want a suitable poem for the 
close. The announcement of Catherine Owen’s death caused a 
pang I have not recovered from. We all pay tribute to her 
memory. May Goop HOUSEKEEPING live long and prosper. 

BLOOMVILLE, O. Mrs. A. A. K. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some one please furnish the whole of the poem by Charles 
Follen Adams, of which the following is the last verse, and greatly 
oblige an enthusiastic reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


“Vell, dot vas years und years ago, 
Und mine young Yawcob, too, 

Vas now shkydoodling droo der shnow, 
Shust like I used to do; 

Und vhen der pungs coom py mine house, 
I shust peeks droo der plind, 

Und sings oudt, ‘Go id, Yawcob Strauss, 
Cut, cut, cut, cut pehind!’” 


WORCESTER, MASS. Mrs. F. H. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH THE BABY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I desire to contribute, for the benefit of young mothers, some of 
my experience with the baby. Like many mothers I found my- 
self unable to furnish as much nourishment as our strong, ten- 
pound boy must have to make him thrive and satisfy his hunger. 
This gave me much trouble. I ate everything it was prudent for 
me to eat, as much as I could of it and even more than I really 
relished, hoping by this means to furnish a sufficient quantity of 
milk. It did no good; I could not possibly keep him from crying 
with hunger. I tried several kinds of prepared food, none of 
which agreed with him. My husband bought a good, healthy cow 
with a young calf, and we began to feed oatmeal with his milk. 
This I prepared by cooking thoroughly each morning two table- 
spoonfuls of oatmeal, salting as for table use. Boil one pint anda 
half of fresh milk, allowing it simply to come to boiling heat. Put 
the oatmeal in a milk-strainer with wire bottom and strain one 
pint of boiling water poured over the oatmeal into the milk. Stir 
thoroughly and add two heaped teaspoonfuls of sugar; put into a 
large bottle, set in a cool place and it will last until the next morn- 


ing. If corked a new cork must be used each day or the milk ad- 
hering to the cork will sour the whole. This can be given through 
a nipple as conveniently as pure milk. Our babe was three weeks 
old when we began to use this food. He has never been sicka 
day, and now at the age of eight months, with the hardship of 
teething on him, he weighs twenty-five pounds, is rosy, good 
and sweet. Mrs. L. H. F. 
NEWMAN, GA. 


**WOMAN’S WORK.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I hope Goop HOUSEKEEPING may long live and agitate the sub- 
ject of woman’s work, for there is need enough of it. I do not ex- 
pect to see the day, but my children may, when co-operative house- 
keeping will give so much more time to the woman to work in so 
many other ways which will be for the good of the world. I have 
taken your Goop HOUSEKEEPING since it was first published ex- 
cept the early numbers and could not get along without it, as | 
have a large family to cater to and the recipes, hints, etc., are very 
valuable. Mrs. L. C. 

WETHERSFIELD, Cr. 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS, 


How easy it is to keep house—on paper! Ina recent number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Edward Bellamy outlines a co-operative 
scheme which dispenses with house servants altogether, the whole 
domestic machinery being run from without the home. The grad- 
uates from Vassar are taking hold of the same subject in a more 
rational way. They have issued two sets of circulars, one de- 
signed for mistresses and the other for maids, asking a variety of 
pertinent questlons. It is hoped that the data gathered from the 
responses will furnish the basis for intelligent measures of reform. 
Another similar movement is the organization of a stock company, 
with a capital of $s0,000, for establishing a combined training 
school and intelligence office for both American and foreign girls 
who want to go out to service. The projectors of this plan are 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. J. Elllen 
Foster and Mrs. John Logan. We hail with joy whatever may 
Jessen existing evils in this domestic problem, but we distrust 
propositions to relieve women altogether of household cares. God 
seems to have ordained that men shall reach the best development 
of character through struggle and responsibility in business or 
professional life. In like manner we believe that women may 
attain more moral breadth and balance in the exercise of those 
functions necessary to the administration of a true home, than if 
left free to devote all their time to social, intellectual, and even 
philanthropic pursuits.—Boston Cougregationalist. 


A recent number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains an article 
on “ Household Service Reform,” written by Edward Bellamy, the 
famous author of “ Looking Backward,” which can not fail to 
atjract wide attention. In this article Mr. Bellamy takes the 
ground that housekeeping can not be satisfactorily carried on until 
the servant girl is dispensed with and co-operative household ser- 
vice is substituted. The three general branches of housework— 
laundry work, chamber and parlor work with cleaning and cook- 
ing, including table service—should, Mr. Bellamy maintains, be 
carried on by three separate trained agencies that should render 
services to and be paid bya hundred or two ladies organized as 
employers and pledged to support the co-operative system. That 
some kind of a co-operative system will finally be adopted by 
housekeepers there can be no doubt; for it ls absurd to suppose 
that the present costly and wearisome method of housekeeping 
will be continued for a long period of time. Under the present in- 
dividual system of housekeeping the waste is enormous. Take 
cookery for illustration. A hundred separate fires are now kept 
burning and a hundred girls are employed in the preparation of a 
hundred meals which, under the co-operative system should be 
prepared by the aid of one great fire, or several great fires at the 
most, and twenty-five or less professional cooks. At present we are 
largely the slaves of our own civilization ; but it is to be hoped that 
in the future we will be more wise and will so guide our civiliza- 
tion as to make it a slave to us.—Vew Milford (Ct.) Gazette. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
A HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAGEDY. 
One day as I wandered I heard a complaining, 
And saw a poor woman the picture of gloom ; 
She glared at the mud on her doorsteps (’twas 
raining), 
And this was her wail as she wielded the 
broom : 


“Oh life is a toil and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade and riches will flee; 
And pleasures will dwindle and prices they 
double, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 


“‘There’s too much of worriment goes to a 
bonnet ; 
There’s too much of ironing goes to a shirt; 
There’s nothing that pays for the time you 
waste on it; 
There’s nothing that lasts but trouble and 
dirt. 


“In March it is mud; it’s slush in November; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with 
dust; 
In Fall the leayes litter; in muggy September 
The wall-paper rots and the candle-sticks 
rust. 


“There are worms in the cherries and slugs in 
the roses, 
And ants in the sugar and mice in the pies; 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flies: 


“With grease and with grime from corner to 
center, 
Forever at war and forever alert, 
No rest fur a day lest the enemy enter— 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with 
dirt. 


“ Last night in my dreams I was stationed for- 
ever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 
My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
Tosweep off the waves as they swept over me. 


“ Alas, no dream. Again I behold it; 
I yield, I am helpless my fate to avert.” 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she 
folded, 
Then laid down and died and was buried in 
dirt. 


THE GRUMBLER. 
HIS YOUTH. 
His cap was too thick, and his coat was too 
thin; 
He couldn’t be quiet, he hated a din; 
He hated to write, and he hated to read; 
He was certainly very much injured indeed! 
He must study and toil over work he detested; 
His parents were strict, and he never was 


rested ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, | 
There was noone so wretchedly wretched as he. | 


| 
H!IS MANHOOD. 


His farm was too small, his taxes too big: | 
He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig; 
His wife was too silly, his children toorude; | 
And just because he was uncommonly good ! 

Hie hadn’t got money enough to spare; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear; 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


| Think you assassination’s highly moral ? 


| What should I do when disprove guilt I can’t? 


HIS OLD AGE. 

He finds he has sorrows more deep than his 
fears; 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled for 
years ; 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 

His home and his children, his life’s little day ; 

But alas! ’tis too late! it is no use to say 

That his eyes are too dim and his hair {s too 
gray; 

He knows he is wretched as wretched can be, 

There is no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 

—Unidentified. 


THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 
In the crimson of the morning, in the whiteness 
of the noon, 
In the amber glory of the day’s retreat, 
In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the 
gleaming of the moon, 
I listen for the coming of His feet. 


I heard His weary footsteps on the sands of 
Galilee, 
On the temple’s marble pavement, on the 
street, 
Worn with weight of sorrow, faltering up the 
slopes of Calvery, 
The sorrow of the coming of His feet. 


Down the minster-aisles of splendor, from be- 
twix the cherubim. 
Through the wondering throng, with motion 
strong and fleet, 
Sounds His victory tread, approaching with a 
music far and dim— 
The music of the coming of His feet. 


Sandaled not with shoon of silver, girdled not 
with woven gold, 
Weighted not with shimmering gems and 
odors sweet, 
But white winged and shod with glory in the 
Tabor-light of old— 
The glory of the coming of His feet. 


He is coming, O my spirit! with His everlasting 
peace, 
With His blessedness immortal and complete. 
He is coming, O my spirit! and His coming 
brings release, 
I listen for the coming of His feet. 
—Unidentified. 


ECHO ANSWERS. 
How feel’st thou, Sully, after court house 


queries ? 
Queerish. 
What think’st thou now of jury’s scornful mien ? 
Mean. 
What did they do who thy innocence implied? 
Lied. 
What follows when Clan leaders speak without 
rage? 
Outrage. 


What note o’erswells this clanny, ghoulish 
groanin’? 
Cronin. | 

What fear you, that you keep yourself so weak? 
A squeak. 


/mmoral. 


Why blew you not the prison doors wide ope? 


‘ hope. 
So then your inflooence is not almighty? 
Mity. 
Is’t two to one you win in your triangle? 
angle. 
Who do you like least in this fair republic? 
Wary public. 
They shun you then? Pray, tell me for what 
reason? 
Treason. 
For coward thugs, what cure is best in use? 
A noose. 
Tell me, should any that you know be hanged? 
O be hanged! 


—Pan, in America. 


THE CHILD MUSICIAN, 


He had played for His Lordship’s levee, 
He had played for Her Ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was weary, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late —‘“‘ He is weary, 
He shall rest for at least to-night!” 


But at dawn when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


’Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed; 
**Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!" was the last he said. 
—Austin Dobson. 


THE OLD HOME. 
To-night 
I stood, a stranger, ’mid its quiet ways, 
And life seemed somewhat harder than of 
yore, 
A weary stretch of bare and toiling days. 
Dear heart, I vowed to see it never more, 
’T was weakness, just a longing once to pass 
Athwart the meads, knee-deep in clover grass. 


To-night 
I passed from out its precincts dim and quaint, 
And all my heart grew full of yearning, dear, 
For those sweet days; I saddened was, and 
faint, 
Ay, as I have not been for many a year. 
Clasp close my hand, beloved, in thine own, 
I thought of thee, ’twas hard to pass alone. 
— Unidentified. 


HOME AND HAPPINESS. 


How happy is the home 
Wherein contentment dwells— 
There labor’s restless loom 
The song of concord swells; 
There comfort proud presides 
O’er fortune’s scanty store, 
And gladness calmly glides 
Unceasing through its door. 


How happy is the sphere 
Where love supremely reigns— 
There faith forestalleth fear, 
And joy precludeth pains ; 
There pleasures crown the day 
In sweet and swift increase, 
And heaven spreads o’er the way 
The golden arch of peace. 


Cant. 
What’s a good tonic for the ignorant? 
Rant. 
What style of eloquence best stirs a forest 
shindy? 
Windy. 


—Howard N. Fuller. 
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